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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XVL  as  sure  as  anything;  —  hired  Mrs.  Clegg’s  chaise 

D  vniMOOR  asked  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  house  as 

open  as  anything.  AVhen  Giles  asked  in  the  yard, 
Thk  'well-weighed  decision  of  Miss  Stanbury  re-  they  told  him  as  how  that  was  the  married  lady’s 
toting  the  Stanbury-Trevelyan  arrangciyent  at  young  man.” 

Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  communicate<l  to  “  1  ’d  like  to  be  at  his  tail  —  so  I  would  —  with 
Dorothy  as  the  two  walked  home  at  night  across  a  mop-handle,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  whose  hatred 
the  Close  from  l^Irs.  MacIIugh’s  house,  and  it  was  for  those  sins  by  which  the  comfort  and  respecta- 
iccepted  by  Dorothy  as  being  wise  and  proper.  It  bility  of  the  world  are  destroyed  was  not  only  sin- 
amounted  to  this.  If  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  be-  cerf,  but  intense.  “  Well,  and  what  then  V  ” 
have  herself  with  propriety  in  her  retirement  at  the  “  He  came  back  and  slept  at  Mrs.  Clegg’s  that 
Clock  House,  no  further  blame  in  the  matter  should  night, — at  least  that  was  what  he  said  he  should  do.” 
he  attributed  to  Mrs.  Stanbury  for  receiving  her,  —  Aliss  Stanbury,  however,  was  not  so  precipitate  or 
at  any  rate,  in  Dorothy’s  hearing.  The  existing  uncharitable  as  to  act  strongly  upon  information 
scheme,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  should  be  regarded  such  as  this.  Before  she  even  said  a  word  to  Doro- 
as  an  accepted  scheme.  But  if  Mrs.  Trevelyan  thy,  she  made  further  inquiry.  She  made  very 
should  be  indiscreet,  —  if,  for  instance.  Colonel  Os-  minute  intpiiry,  writing  even  to  her  very  old  and 
home  should  show  himself  at  Nuncombe  Putney, —  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Ellison,  of  Lessboro’,  —  writ- 
then,  for  the  sake  of  the  family.  Miss  Stanbury  ing  to  that  lady  a  most  cautious  and  guarded  letter, 
would  speak  out,  and  would  speak  out  very  loudly.  At  last  it  became  a  fact  proved  to  her  mind  that 
All  this  Dorothy  understood,  and  she  could  perceive  Colonel  Osborne  had  been  at  the  Clock  House,  had 
that  her  aunt  had  strong  suspicion  that  there  would  been  received  there,  and  had  remained  there  for 
be  indiscretion.  hours,  —  had  been  allowed  access  to  Mrs.  Trevel- 

“  I  never  knew  one  like  her,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  yan,  and  had  slept  the  night  at  the  inn  at  Lessboro’. 
“  who,  when  she ’d  got  away  from  one  man,  did  n't  The  thing  was  so  terrible  to  Miss  Stanbury’s  mind, 
want  to  have  another  dangling  after  her.”  that  even  false  hair.  Dr.  Colenso,  and  penny  news- 

A  week  had  hardly  passed  after  the  party  at  papers,  did  not  account  for  it. 

Mrs.  MacIIugh’s,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  hardly  “  I  shall  begin  to  believe  that  the  Evil  One  has 
been  three  weeks  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  before  the  been  allowed  to  come  among  us  in  person  because 
tidings  which  Miss  Stanbury  almost  expected  reached  of  our  sins,”  she  said  to  Martha;  —  and  she  meant 
her  ears.  it. 

“  The  Colonel ’s  been  at  the  Clock  House,  ma’am,”  In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  may  be 
said  Martha.  remembered,  had  hired  Mrs.  Crocket’s  open  car- 

Now,  it  was  quite  understood  in  the  Close,  by  this  riage,  and  the  three  young  women,  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
time,  that  “  The  Colonel  ”  meant  Colonel  Osborne.  Nora,  and  Priscilla,  made  a  little  excursion  to 
“  No  I  ”  Princetown,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  picnic. 

“  I ’m  told  he  has  though,  ma’am,  for  sure  and  At  Princetown,  in  the  middle  of  Dartmoor,  about 
certain.”  .  nine  miles  from  Nuncombe  Putney,  is  the  priMn 

“  Who  says  so  ?  ”  establishment  at  which  are  kept  convicts  undergoing 

“  Giles  Ilickbody  was  down  at  Lessboro’,  and  penal  servitude.  It  is  regarded  by  all  the  country 
see’d  him  hisself,  —  a  portly,  middle-aged  man,  —  round  with  great  interest,  chiefly  because  the  pris- 
not  one  of  your  young  scampish-like  lovers.”  oners  now  and  again  escape,  and  then  there  comes  a 

“  That ’s  the  man.”  period  of  interesting  excitement  until  the  escaped 

“  0  yes.  He  went  over  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  felon  shall  have  been  again  taken.  How  can  you 

•  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congreu,  in  the  year  186S,  by  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co.,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

District  of  Uassachusetts. 
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tell  where  he  may  be,  or  whether  it  may  not  suit  she  did  know  that  she  was  enjoying  herself,  and  that 
him  to  find  his  rest  in  your  own  cupboard,  or  under  the  world  was  pleasanter  to  her  than  it  had  been 
your  own  bed  ?  And  then,  as  escape  without  no-  for  months  past, 
tice  will  of  course  be  the  felon’s  object,  to  attain  When  they  had  sat  upon  their  hillocks,  and  eat- 
that  he  will  probably  cut  your  throat,  an(|  the  en  their  sandwiches,  —  regretting  that  the  basket  of 
throat  of  everybody  belonging  to  you.  All  which  provisions  had  not  been  bigger,  —  and  had  drunk 
considerations  give  an  interest  to  rrincetown,  and  their  sherry  and  water  out  of  the  little  horn  niui* 
excite  in  the  hearts  of  the  Devonians  of  these  parts  which  Mrs.  Crocket  had  lent  them,  Nora  start* 
a  strong  affection  for  the  Dartmoor  prison.  Of  ed  off  across  the  moorland  alone.  The  horse  had 
those  who  visit  Princetown,  comparatively  few  effect  been  left  to  be  fed  in  Princetown,  and  they  had 
an  entrance  within  the  walls  of  the  jail.  They  walked  back  to  a  bush  under  which  they  had  rashly 
look  at  the  gloomy  place  with  a  mysterious  interest,  left  their  basket  of  provender  concealed.  It  hap- 
feeling  something  akin  to  envy  for  the  prisoners  ])ened,  however,  that  on  that  day  there  was  no  es- 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  solving  the  mys-  caped  felon  about  to  watch  what  they  had  done,  and 
teries  of  prison  life,  and  who  know  how  men  feel  the  food  and  the  drink  had  been  found  secure, 
when  they  have  their  hair  cut  short,  and  are  free  Nora  had  gone  off,  and  as  her  sister  and  Priscilla 
from  moral  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct,  and  s.at  leaning  against  their  hillocks,  with  their  backs  to 
are  moved  about  in  gangs,  and  treated  like  wild  the  road,  she  could  be  seen  standing  now  on  one 
beasts.  little  eminence  and  now  on  another,  thinking, 

But  the  journey  to  Princetown,  from  whatever  doubtless,  as  she  stood  on  the  one  how  good  it  would 
side  it  is  approached,  has  the  charm  of  wild  and  be  to  be  Lady  Peterborough,  and,  as  she  stood  on 
beautiful  scenery.  The  spot  itself  is  ugly  enough  ;  the  other,  how  much  better  to  be  JIrs.  Hugh  Stan- 
but  you  cannot  go  thither  without  breathing  the  bury.  Only,  —  before  she  could  be  ^Irs.  Hugh 
sweetest,  freshest  air,  and  encountering  that  delight-  Stanbury  it  would  be  necessary  that  IMr.  Hugh 
ful  sense  of  romance  which  moorland  scenery  al-  Stanbury  should  share  her  opinion,  —  and  necessary 
ways  produces.  The  idea  of  our  three  friends  was  also  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  a  wife.  “I 
to  see  the  Moor  rather  than  the  prison,  to  learn  should  never  do  to  be  a  very  poor  man’s  wife,”  she 
something  of  the  country  around,  and  to  enjoy'  the  said  to  herself;  and  remembered,  as  she  said  it,  that 
excitement  of  eating  a  sandwich  sitting  on  a  hillock,  in  reference  to  the  prospect  of  her  being  Lady 
in  exchange  for  the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  good  din-  Peterborough,  the  man  who  was  to  be  Lord  Peter- 
ner  with  chairs  and  tables.  A  bottle  of  sherry  and  borough  was  at  any  rate  ready  to  make  her  his  wife, 
water  and  a  paper  of  sandwiches  contained  their  and  on  that  side  there  were  none  of  those  diflicul- 
whole  banquet ;  for  ladies,  though  they  like  good  ties  about  house,  and  money',  and  position  which 
things  at  picnics,  and,  indeed,  at  other  times,  al-  stood  in  the  way'  of  the  Hugh  Stanbury'  side  of  the 
most  as  well  as  men  like  them,  very  seldom  prepare  (juestion.  She  was  not,  she  thought,  fit  to  be  the 
dainties  for  themselves  alone.  ^len  are  wiser  and  wife  of  a  very'  poor  man ;  but  she  conceived  of  her- 
more  thoughtful,  and  are  careful  to  have  the  good  self  that  she  would  do  very  well  as  a  future  Lady 
things,  even  if  they  arc  to  be  enjoyed  without  com-  Peterborough  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  ^lonkhams. 
panionship.  She  was  so  far  vain  as  to  fancy'  that  she  could 

Mrs.  Crocket’s  boy',  though  he  was  only  about  look,  and  speak,  and  move,  and  have  her  belTig,  after 
three  feet  high,  was  a  miracle  of  skill  and  discretion,  the  fashion  which  is  approved  for  the  Lady  Pete^ 
lie  used  the  machine,  as  the  patent  drag  is  called,  boroughs  of  the  world.  It  was  not  clear  to  h.er  that 
in  going  down  the  hills  with  the  utmost  care.  lie  nature  had  not  expressly'  intended  her  to  be  a  Lady 
never  forced  the  beast  beyond  a  walk  if  there  was  Peterborough,  uhereas,  as  far  as  she  could  see, 
the  slightest  rise  in  the  ground ;  and,  as  there  w'as  Nature  had  not  intended  her  to  be  a  5Irs.  Hugh 
always  a  rise,  the  journey'  was  slow.  But  the  three  Stanbury,  with  a  precarious  income  of  perhaps  ten 
ladies  enjoyed  it  thoroughly',  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  guineas  a  week  when  journalism  was  doing  well, 
was  in  better  spirits  than  she  herself  had  thought  to  So  she  moved  on  to  another  little  eminence  to  think 
be  possible  for  her  in  her  present  condition.  Most  of  it  there.  It  w'as  clear  to  her  that  if  she  should 
of  us  have  recognized  the  tact  that  a  dram  of  spirits  accept  iMr.  Glascock  she  would  sell  herself,  and  not 
will  create,  —  that  a  so-called  nip  of  brandy'  will  give  herself  away' ;  and  she  had  told  herself  scores 
create  hilarity',  or,  at  least,  alacrity,  and  that  a  glass  of  times  before  thi.s,  that  a  young  woman  should 
of  sherry  will  ofi  en  “  pick  up  ”  and  set  in  order  the  give  herself  away,  and  not  sell  herself; — should 
prostrate  animal  and  mental  faculties  of  the  drink-  either  give  herself  away',  or  keep  herself  to  herself 
er.  But  we  arc  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  as  circumstances  might  go.  She  had  been  quite 
that  copious  draughts  of  fresh  air — of  air  fresh  and  sure  that  she  would  never  sell  herself.  But  this  was 
unaccustomed  —  will  have  precisely  the  same  effect,  a  lesson  which  she  had  taught  herself  when  she  was 
We  do  know  that  now  and  again  it  is  very  essential  very'  young,  before  she  had  come  to  understand  the 
to  “change  the  air”;  but  we  generally  consider  world  and  its  hard  necessities.  Nothing,  she  now 
that,  to  do  that  with  any  chance  of  advantage,  it  is  told  herself,  could  be  worse  than  to  hang  like  a  mill- 
necessary  to  go  far  afield;  and  we  think  also  that  stone  rouacl  the  neck  of  a  poor  man.  It  might  be  a 
such  change  of  the  air  is  only'  needful  when  sickness  very  good  thing  to  give  herself  away  for  love,  — 
of  the  body  has  come  upon  us,  or  when  it  threatens  but  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  be  the  means 
to  come.  We  are  seldom  aware  that  we  may'  im-  of  ruining  the  man  she  loved,  even  if  that  man  were 
bibe  long  potations  of  pleasure  and  healthy  excite-  willing  to  be  so  ruined.  And  then  she  thought  that 
ment  without  perhaps  going  out  of  our  own  county ;  she  could  also  love  that  other  man  a  little,  —  could 
that  such  potations  are  within  a  day’s  journey  of  love  him  sufficiently  for  comfortable  domestic  pur- 
most  of  us ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  had  for  half  a  poses.  And  it  would  undoubtedly  be  very  pleasant 
crown  a  head,  all  expenses  told.  Mrs.  Trevely'an  to  have  all  the  troubles  of  her  life  settled  for  her. 
probably  did  not  know  that  the  cloud  was  lifted  off  If  she  were  Mrs.  Glascock,  known  to  the  world  as 
her  mind,  and  the  load  of  her  sorrow  made  light  to  the  future  Lady  Peterborough,  would  it  not  be  w'ith- 
her,  by  the  special  vigor  of  the  air  of  the  moor  ;  but  in  her  power  to  bring  her  sister  and  her  sister’s  hus- 
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I  again  together?  The  tribute  of  the  Monk- 
hams  authority  and  influence  to  her  sister’s  side  of 
the  question  would  be  most  salutary.  She  tried  to 
make  herselt  believe  that  in  this  way  she  would  be 
doing  a  good  deed.  U[)on  the  whole,  she  thought 
that  if  Mr.  Glascock  should  give  her  another  chance 
I  she  would  accept  him.  And  he  had  distinctly  prom- 
1  ised  that  he  would  give  her  another  chance.  It 
'  might  be  that  this  unfortunate  (|uarrel  in  the  Tre- 
I  velyan  family  would  deter  him.  People  do  not  wish 
I  to  ally  themselves  with  family  quarrels.  But  if  the 
I  chance  came  in  her  way  she  would  accept  it.  She 
I  had  mfide  up  her  mind  to  that,  when  she  turned 
round  from  off  the  last  knoll  on  which  she  had 
stood,  to  return  to  her  sister  and  Priscilla  Stanbury. 

They  two  had  sat  still  under  the  shade  of  a  thorn 
'  bush,  looking  at  Nora  as  she  was  wandering  .about, 
and  talking  together  more  freely  than  they  had  ever 
done  before  on  the  circumstances  that  hail  brought 
them  together.  “How  pretty  she  looks!”  Priscilla 
I  had  said,  as  Nora  was  standing  with  her  figure 
clearly  marked  by  the  light, 
j  “Yes;  she  is  very  pretty,  .and  has  been  much 
admired.  This  terrible  all'air  of  mine  is  a  cruel 
1  blow  to  her.” 

j  “You  mean  that  it  is  bad  for  her  to  come  and 
I  live  here  —  without  society.” 

I  “  Not  exactly  that,  —  though  of  course  it  would 
i  be  better  for  her  to  go  out.  And  I  don’t  know  how 
j  a  girl  is  ever  to  get  settled  in  the  world  unless  she 
goes  out.  But  it  is  always  an  injury  to  be  connect- 
j  ed  in  any  way  with  a  woman  who  is  separated  from 
j  her  husband.  It  must  be  bad  for  you.” 

I  “  It  won’t  hurt  me,”  said  Priscilla.  “  Nothing  of 
that  kind  can  hurt  me.” 

“1  mean  that  people  say  such  ill-natured  things.” 

“  I  stand  alone,  and  can  take  care  of  myself,”  said 
i  Priscilla.  “  I  defy  the  evil  tongues  of  all  the  world 
to  hurt  me.  My  personal  cares  are  limited  to  an 
j  old  gown,  and  bread  and  cheese.  I  like  a  pair  of 
I  gloves  to  go  to  church  with,  but  that  is  only  the 
I  remnant  of  a  prejudice.  The  world  has  so  very  lit- 
j  tie  to  give  me,  that  I  am  pretty  nearly  sure  that  it 
will  take  nothing  away.” 

“And  you  are  contented?  ” 

“Well,  no;  I  can’t  say  that  I  am  contented.  I 
hardly  think  that  anybody  ought  to  be  contented. 
Should  my  mother  die  and  Dorothy  remain  with  my 
aunt,  or  get  married,  I  should  be  utterly  alone  in 
the  world.  Providence,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
has  made  me  a  lady  after  a  fashion,  so  that  I  can’t 
live  with  the  ploughmen’s  wives,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  so  used  me  in  other  respects  that  I  can’t 
live  with  anybody  else.” 

“Why  should  not  you  get  married,  as  well  as 
Dorothy  ?  ” 

“  Who  would  have  me  ?  And  if  I  had  a  husband 
I  should  want  a  good  one,  —  a  man  with  a  head  on 
I  his  shoulders,  and  a  heart.  Even  if  I  were  young 
j  and  good-looking,  or  rich,  I  doubt  whether  I  could 

Else  myself.  As  it  is  I  am  as  likely  to  be  taken 
ily  to  heaven  as  to  become  any  man’s  wife.” 

“  I  suppose  most  women  think  so  of  themselves  at 
some  time,  and  yet  they  are  married.” 

“  I  am  not  fit  to  marry.  I  am  often  cross,  and  I 
like  m^  own  way,  and  1  have  a  distaste  for  men.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  a  man  whom  I  ivkhed  even  to 
make  my  intimate  friend.  1  should  think  any  man 
an  idiot  who  began  to  make  soft  speeches  to  me, 
and  I  should  tell  him  so.” 

“  Ah,  you  might  find  it  different  when  he  went 
on  with  it !  ” 


“  But  I  think,”  said  Priscilla,  “  that,  when  a  wo¬ 
man  is  married,  there  is  nothing  to  which  she  should 
not  submit  on  behalf  of  her  husband.” 

“  You  mean  that  for  me.” 

“  Of  course  I  mean  it  for  you.  How  should  I  not 
be  thinking  of  you,  living,  as  you  are,  under  the 
same  roof  with  us  ?  And  I  am  thinking  of  Louey.” 
Louey  was  the  baby.  “  What  are  you  to  do  when 
after  a  year  or  two  his  father  shall  send  for  him  to 
have  him  under  his  own  care  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  shall  separate  me  from  my  child,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  eagerly. 

“  That  is  easily  said  ;  but  I  suppose  the  power  of 
doing  as  he  pleased  would  be  with  him.” 

“  Why  should  it  be  with  him  ?  I  do  not  at  all 
know  that  it  would  be  with  him.  I  have  not  left 
his  house.  It  is  that  he  has  turned  me  out.” 

“  There  can,  I  think,  be  very  little  doubt  what 
you  should  do,”  said  Priscilla,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  had  got  up  from  her  seat  under  the  thorn 
bush. 

“  AVhat  should  I  do  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  Go  back  to  him.” 

“  I  will  to-morrow  if  he  will  write  and  ask  me. 
Nay,  how  could  I  help  myself?  I  am  his  creature, 
and  must  go  or  come  as  he  bids  me.  1  am  here 
only  because  he  has  sent  me.” 

“  Y’ou  should  write  and  ask  him  to  take  you.” 

“  Ask  him  to  forgive  me  because  he  has  ill  treated 
me  ?  ” 

“  Never  mind  about  that,”  said  Priscilla,  standing 
over  her  companion,  who  was  still  lying  under  the 
bush.  “  All  that  is  twopenny-halfpenny  pride, 
which  should  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  more 
right  you  have  been  hitherto  the  better  you  can 
afford  to  go  on  being  right.  What  is  it  that  we  all 
live  upon  but  self-esteem  ?  When  we  want  praise, 
it  is  only  because  praise  enables  us  to  think  well  of 
ourselves.  Every  one  to  himself  is  the  centre  and 
pivot  of  all  the  world.” 

“  It ’s  a  very  poor  world  that  goes  round  upon 
my  pivot,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  I  don’t  know  how  this  quarrel  came  up,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Priscilla,  “  and  I  don’t  care  to  know.  But 
it  seems  a  trumpery  ipiarrcl,  —  as  to  who  should 
beg  each  other’s  pardon  first,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  Sheer  and  simple  nonsense  !  Ask  him  to  let 
all  be  forgotten.  I  suppose  he  loves  you  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  know  ?  He  did  once.” 

“  And  you  love  him  ?  ”  ^ 

“  Y'es.  I  love  him  certainly.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  have  a  doubt.  Here 
is  Jack  with  the  carriage,  and  if  we  don’t  mind  he  ’ll 
pass  us  by  without  seeing  us.” 

Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  got  up,  and  when  they  had 
succeeded  in  diverting  Jack’s  attention  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  horse,  they  called  to  Nora,  who  was 
still  moving  about  from  one  knoll  to  another,  and 
who  had  showed  no  desire  to  abandon  the  contem¬ 
plations  in  which  she  had  been  engaged. 

It  had  been  midday  before  they  left  home  in  the 
morning,  and  they  were  due  to  be  at  home  in  time 
for  tea,  —  which  is  an  epoch  in  the  d<ay  generally 
allowed  to  be  more  elastic  than  some  others.  When 
Mrs.  Stanbury  lived  in  the  cottage,  her  hour  for  tea 
had  been  six ;  this  had  been  stretched  to  halt'  past 
seven  when  she  received  IMrs.  Trevelyan  at  the 
Clock  House ;  and  it  was  half  past  eight  before 
Jack  landed  them  at  their  door.  It  was  manifest  to 
them  all,  as  they  entered  the  house,  that  there  was  an 
air  of  mystery  in  the  face  of  the  girl  who  had  opened 
the  door  for  them.  She  did  not  speak,  however,  till 
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they  were  all  within  the  passage.  Then  she  uttered  Nora  for  a  few  seconds  had  remained  silent,  and 
a  few  words  very  solemnly.  “  There  be  a  gentle-  then  had  run  up  to  her  room.  Her  sister  followed 
man  come,”  she  said.  her  instantlp^. 

“  A  <Tentleman !  ”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  thinking  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  ”  said  Priscilla 
in  the  ^rst  moment  of  her  husband,  and  in  the  sec-  to  her  mother. 

ond  of  Colonel  Osborne.  .  “  I  suppose  he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Rowley,”  said 

“  He  be  for  you,  miss,”  said  the  girl  bobbing  her  Mrs.  Stanbury.  ! 

head  at  Nora.  “  But  who  is  he  ?  ”  I 

Upon  hearing  this,  Nora  sank  speechless  into  the  Then  Mrs.  Stanbury  told  all  that  she  knew.  She 
cham  which  stood  in  the  passage.  had  seen  from  his  card  that  he  was  an  Honorable  ! 

Mr.  Glascock.  She  had  collected  from  what  he 

-  had  said  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  two  ladies.  ' 

Her  conviction  was  strong  in  Mr.  Glascock’s  fa- 
CIIAPTER  XVH .  Yor,  —  thinking,  as  she  expressed  herself,  that 

A  GENTLEMAN  COMES  TO  NCNCOMBE  PUTNEY.  everything  was  right  and  proper, -but  she  could  ; 

hardly  explain  why  she  thought  so. 

It  soon  became  known  to  them  all,  as  they  re-  “  I  do  wish  that  they  had  never  come,”  said  Pris- 
mained  clustered  in  the  hall,  that  Mr.  Glascock  was  cilia,  who  could  not  rid  herself  of  an  idea  that  there  ' 
in  the  house.  Mrs.  Stanbury  came  out  to  them  and  must  be  danger  in  having  to  do  with  women  who  ■ 
informed  them  that  he  had  been  at  Nuncombe  Put-  had  men  running  after  them.  - 

ney  for  the  last  five  hours,  and  that  he  had  asked  “  Of  course  I’ll  see  him,”  said  Nora  to  her  sister,  li 
for  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  he  called.  It  became  evi-  “  I  have  not  refused  to  see  him.  AVhy  do  you  scold  j 
dent,  as  the  affairs  of  the  evening  went  on;  that  Mrs.  me  ?  ” 

Stanbury  had  for  a  few  minutes  been  thrown  into  a  “I  have  not  scolded  you,  Nora ;  but  I  do  want 
terrible  state  of  amazement,  thinking  that  “  The  you  to  think  how  immensely  important  this  b.”  I 
Colonel  ”  had  appeared.  The  strange  gentleman,  “  Of  course  it  is  important.” 
however,  having  obtained  admittance,  explained  “  And  so  much  the  more  so  because  of  my  misfor- 
who  he  was,  saying  that  he  was  very  desmous  of  tunes !  Think  h»w  good  he  must  be,  how  strong  must  ! 
seeing'  Mrs.  Trevelyan  —  and  ^lisa  Rowley.  be  his  attachment,  when  he  comes  down  here  after  ; 

It  may  be  presumed  that  a  glimmer  of  light  did  you  in  this  way.”  i 

make  its  way  into  Mrs.  Stanbury’s  mind  on  the  sub-  “  But  I  have  to  think  of  my  own  feelings.”  ! 
ject ;  but,  up  to  the  moment  at  which  the  three  trav-  “  You  know  you  like  him.  You  have  told  me  sa 
ellers  arrived,  she  had  been  in  doubt  on  the  subject.  And  only  fancy  what  mamma  will  feel !  Such  a  ' 
kfr.  Glascock  had  declared  that  he  would  take  a  position  !  •  And  the  man  so  e.xccllent !  Everybody  i 
walk,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  had  ex-  says  that  he  has  n’t  a  fault  in  any  way.”  Ij 

premed  high  approval  of  Mrs.  Crocket’s  culinary  “  I  hate  people  without  faults.”  . 

•kilL  When  Mrs.  Crocket  heard  that  she  had  en-  “  O  Nora,  Nora,  thiit  is  foolish!  There,  there;  I 
tertained  the  son  of  a  lord,  she  was  very  loud  in  her  you  must  go  down.  Pray,  —  pray,  do  not  let  any  [ 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  eaten  two  absurd  fancy  stand  in  your  way,  and  destroy  cvery- 
mutton  chops  and  called  for  a  third.  He  had  thing.  It  will  never  come  again,  Nora.  And,  only  j 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  apply  himself  to  the  sec-  think ;  it  is  all  now  your  own,  if  you  will  only  whisper  ! 
ond  naif  of  an  apple-pie,  and  had  professed  himself  one  word.”  1 

to  be  an  ardent  admirer  of  Devonshire  cream.  “  Ah  1  —  one  word,  —  and  that  a  falsehood !  ” 

“  It ’s  them  counter-skippers  as  turns  up  their  little  “  No,  —  no.  Say  you  will  try  to  love  him,  and 

noses  at  the  victuab  as  is  set  before  them,”  said  that  will  be  enough.  And  you  do  love  him  ?  ”  , 

Mrs.  Crocket.  “  Do  I  ?  ”  j 

After  his  dinner  Mr.  Glascock  had  returned  to  “  Yes,  you  do.  It  is  only  the  opposition  of  your  | 

the  Clock  House,  and  had  been  sitting  there  for  an  nature  that  makes  you  fight  against  him.  Will  you  ! 

hour  with  Mrs.  Stanbury,  not  much  to  her  delight  go  now  ?  ” 

or  to  his,  when  the  carriage  was  driven  up  to  the  “  Let  me  be  for  two  minutes  by  myself,”  said  No¬ 
door.  •  ra,  “  and  then  I  ’ll  come  down.  Tell  him  that  I ’m 

“  He  is  to  go  back  to  Lessboro’  to-night,”  said  coming.”  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stooped  over  her,  kissed 
Mrs.  Stanbury  in  a  whisper.  her,  and  then  left  her. 

“  Of  course  you  must  sec  him  before  he  goes  ?  ”  Nora,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  stood  upright  in 
said  Mrs,  Trevelyan  to  her  sister.  There  had,  as  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  held  her  hands  up  to 
was  natural,  been  very  much  said  between  the  two  her  forehead.  She  had  been  far  from  thinking, 
sisters  about  Mr.  Glascock.  Nora  had  abstained  when  she  was  considering  the  matter  easily  among 
from  asserting  in  any  decided  way  that  she  disliked  the  hillocks,  that  the  necessity  for  an  absolute  de- 
the  man,  and  had  always  absolutely  refused  to  cision  would  come  upon  her  so  instantaneously.  She 
allow  Hugh  Stanbury’s  name  to  be  mixed  up  with  had  told  herself  only  this  morning  that  it  would  be 
the  question.  Whatever  might  be  her  own  thoughts  wise  to  accept  the  man,  if  he  should  ever  ask  a  sec- 
about  Hugh  Stanbury,  she  had  kept  them  even  ond  time ;  —  and  he  had  come  already.  He  had 
from  her  sister.  When  her  sister  had  told  her  that  been  waiting  for  her  in  the  village  while  she  had 
she  had  refused  Mr.  Glascock  because  of  Hugh,  she  been  thinking  whether  he  would  ever  come  across 
had  shown  herself  to  be  indignant,  and  had  since  her  path  again.  She  thought  that  it  would  have 
that  said  one  or  two  fine  things  as  to  her  capacity  been  easier  for  her  now  to  have  gone  down  with  a 
to  refuse  a  brilliant  offer  simply  because  the  man  “  yes  ”  in  hej  mouth,  if  her  sister  had  not  pressed  her 
who  made  it  was  indifferent  to  her.  Mrs.  Trevel-  so  hard  to  say  that  “  yes.” 

yan  had^  learned  from  her  that  her  suitor  had  de-  The  very  pressure  from  her  sister  seemed  to  im- 
clared  his  intention  to  persevere ;  and  here  was  per-  ply  that  such  pressure  ought  to  be  resisted.  AVhy 
severance  with  a  vengeance !  “  Of  course  you  should  there  have  been  pressure,  unless  there  were 

must  see  him  —  at  once,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  reasons  against  her  marrying  him  ?  And  yet,  if 
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1  (he  chose  to  take  him,  who  would  have  a  ri^'bt 
to  complain  of  her?  Hugh  Stanbury  had  never 
spoken  to  her  a  word  that  would  justify  her  in  even 
supposing  that  he  would  consider  himself  to  be  ill 
I  used.  All  others  of  her  friends  would  certainly  re- 

i  joice,  would  applaud  her,  pat  her  on  the  back,  cover 
i'  her  with  caresses,  and  tell  her  that  she  had  been 
I  born  under  a  happy  star.  And  she  did  like  the 
;|  man.  Nay,  —  she  thought  she  loved  him.  She 

withdrew  her  hands  from  her  brow,  assured  her¬ 
self  that  her  lot  in  life  was  Ciist,  and  with  hur¬ 
rying  finge.-s  attempted  to  smooth  her  hair  and  to 
arrange  her  ribbons  before  the  glass.  She  would 
go  to  the  encounter  boldly  and  accept  him  hon¬ 
estly.  It  was  her  duty  to  do  so.  What  might 
'  she  not  do  for  brothers  and  sisters  as  the  wife  of 
Lord  Peterborough  of  Monkhams  ?  She  saw  that 
!  that  arrangement  before  the  glass  could  be  of  no 
!  service,  and  she  stepped  quickly  to  the  door.  If  he 
did  not  like  her  as  she  was,  he  need  riot  ask  her. 

ii  Her  mind  was  made  up,  and  she  would  do  it.  But 
!|  as  she  went  down  the  stairs  to  the  room  in  which 

(he  knew  that  he  was  waiting  for  her,  there  came 
over  her  a  cold  feeling  of  self-accusation,  —  almost 
ofdi^race.  “I  do  not  ciire,”  she  said.  “I  know 
that  I’m  right.”  She  opened  the  door  (juickly',  that 
there  might  be  no  further  doubt,  and  found  that 
I  she  was  alone  with  him. 

“  Jliss  Rowley,”  he  said,  “  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  that  I  am  persecuting  you.” 

“I  have  no  right  to  think  that,”  she  answered. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  why  I  have  come.  Jly  dear  father, 
who  has  always  been  my  best  friend,  is  very  ill. 
He  is  at  Naples,  and  I  must  go  to  him.  He  is  very 
old,  you  know,  —  over  eighty,  and  will  never  live 
to  come  back  to  England.  From  what  I  hear,  T 
think  it  probable  that  I  may  remain  with  him  till 
everything  Is  over.” 

“  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  so  old  as  that.” 

“  They  say  that  he  can  hardly  live  above  a  month 
or  two.  He  will  never  see  my  wife,  —  if  I  c.an  have 
a  wife;  but  I  should  like  to  tell  him,  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble,  —  that  —  that  —  ” 

“  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Glascock.” 

“I  told  you  that  I  should  come  to  you  again,  and 
IS  I  may  possibly  linger  at  Naples  all  th’e  winter,  I 
could  not  go  without  seeing  you.  Miss  Rowley,  may 
I  hope  that  you  can  love  me  ?  ” 

I  She  did  not  answer  him  a  word,  but  stood  look¬ 
ing  away  from  him  with  her  hands  clasped  together. 
Had  he  asked  her  whether  she  would  be  his  wife,  it 
is  possible  that  the  answer  which  she  had  prepared 
would  have  been  spoken.  But  he  had  put  the 
question  in  another  form.  Ditl  she  love  him  ?  If 
she  could  only  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  could 
love  him,  she  might  be  lady  of  Monkhams  before 
the  next  summer  had  come  round. 

“  Nora,”  he  said,  “  do  you  think  that  you  can 
love  me  ?  ” 

“  No,”  she  said,  and  there  was  something  almost 
of  fierceness  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  answered 
him. 

“  And  must  that  be  your  final  answer  to  me  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Glascock,  what  can  I  say  ?  ”  she  replied. 
“  I  will  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  —  I  will  tell  you 
everything.  I  came  into  this  room  determined  to 
accept  you.  But  you  are  so  good,  and  so  kind,  and 
so  upright  that  I  cannot  tell  you  a  falsehood.  I 
do  not  love  you.  I  ought  not  to  take  what  you  offer 
me.  If  I  did,  it  would  be  because  you  are  rich,  and 
a  lord,  and  not  because  I  love  you.  I  love  some 
one  else.  There,  —  pray,  pray,  do  not  tell  of  me. 


but  I  do.”  Then  she  flung  away  from  him,  and  hid 
her  face  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa  out  of  the  light. 

Her  lover  stood  silent,  not  knowing  how  to  go  on 
with  the  conversation,  not  knowing  how  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  After  what  she  had  now  said  to  him  it 
was  Impossible  that  he  should  press  her  further.  It 
was  almost  impossible  that  he  should  wish  to  do  so. 
When  a  lady  is  frank  enough  to  declare  that  her 
heart  is  not  her  own  to  give,  a  man  can  hardly  wish 
to  make  further  prayer  for  the  gift.  “  If  so,”  he 
saiil,  “  of  course  I  have  nothing  to  hope.” 

She  was  sobbing,  and  could  not  answer  him.  She 
was  half  repentant,  partly  proud  of  what  she  had 
done,  —  half  repentant  in  that  she  Bad  lost  what 
had  seemed  to  her  to  be  so  good,  and  full  of  remorse 
in  that  she  had  so  unnecessarily  told  her  secret. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  he,  “  I  ought  to  assure  you  that 
what  you  have  told  me  shall  never  be  repeated  by 
my  lips.” 

She  thanked  him  for  this  by  a  motion  of  her  head 
and  hand,  not  by  words,  —  and  then  he  was  gone. 
How  he  managed  to  bid  adieu  to  Mrs.  Stanbury  and 
her  sister,  or  whether  he  saw  them,  as  he  left  the 
house,  she  never  knew.  In  her  corner  of  the  sofa, 
weeping  in  the  dark,  partly  proud  and  partly  repent¬ 
ant,  she  remained  till  her  sister  came  to  her.  “  Em¬ 
ily,”  she  said, jumping  up,  “say  nothing  about  it; 
not  a  word.  It  is  of  no  use.  The  thing  is  done 
and  over,  and  let  it  altogether  be  forgotten.” 

“  It  is  done  and  over  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  Exactly ;  —  and  I  suppose  a  girl  may  do  what 
she  likes  with  herself  in  that  way.  If  I  choose  to 
ilecline  to  take  anything  that  is  pleasant,  and  nice, 
and  comfortable,  nobody  htis  a  right  to  scold  me. 
And  I  won’t  be  scolded.” 

“  But,  my  child,  who  is  scolding  you  ?  ” 

“  You  mean  to  scold  me.  But  it  is  of  no  use. 
The  man  has  gone,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  you  can  say  or  I  can  think  will  bring  him 
back  again.  I  don’t  want  anybody  to  tell  me  that 
it  would  be  better  to  be  Lady  Peterborough,  with  ev¬ 
erything  that  the  world  has  to  give,  than  to  live 
here  without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  and  to  have  to  go 
back  to  those  horrible  islands  next  year.  You 
can’t  think  that  I  am  very  comfortable.” 

“  But  what  did  you  say  to  him,  Nora  ?  ” 

“  What  did  I  say  to  him  ?  What  could  I  say  to 
him  ?  Why  did  n’t  he  ask  me  to  be  his  wife, 
without  saying  anything  about  love  ?  He  asked 
me  if  I  loved  him.  Of  course  I  don’t  love  him.  I 
would  have  said  I  did,  but  it  stuck  in  my  throat.  •  I 
am  willing  enough,  I  believe,  to  sell  myself  to  the 
devil,  but  I  don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  Never  mind. 
It ’s  done,  and  now  I  ’ll  go  to  bed.” 

She  did  go  to  bed,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  explained 
to  the  two  ladies  as  much  as  was  necessary  of  what 
had  occurred.  When  Mrs.  Stanbury  came  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  closeted 
with  her  would  probably  in  a  few  months  be  a  lord 
himself,  that  he  was  a  very  rich  man,  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  one  of  those  who  are  decidedly 
born  with  gold  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  under¬ 
stood  also  that  Nora  Rowley  had  refused  him,  she 
was  lost  in  amazement.  Mr.  Glascock  was  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  appeared  to  Nora  Rowley, 
who  was  nearly  twenty  years  his  junior,  to  be  almost 
an  old  man.  But  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  who  was  over 
sixty,  Mr.  Glascock  seemed  to  be  quite  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  The  bald  place  at  the  top  of  his  head 
simply  showed  that  he  had  passed  his  boyhood,  and 
the  gray  hairs  at  the  back  of  his  whiskers  were  no 
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more  than  outward  signs  of  maidv  discretion.  She  that 
could  not  understand  why  any  girl  should  refuse  such  prol 
an  offer  unless  the  man  were  himself  bad  in  morals  or  her, 

in  temper.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  told  her,  while  ble 

Nora  a^d  Mr.  Glascock  were  closeted  together,  that  to  1 
he  was  believed  by  them  all  to  be  good  and  gentle,  woi 
Nevertheless  she  felt  a  cohsiderable  incre.ase  of  re-  wre 
sped  for  a  young  ladv  who  had  refused  the  eldest  rotl 
of  a  lord.  Priscilla,  when  she  heard  what  had  per 
occurred,  expressed  to  her  mother 

proval.  According  to  her  views  a  girl  would  much  rat 
Lore  often  be  right  to  refuse  an  oiler  ot  marriap  the 
than  to  accept  it, let  him  who  made  the  offer  be  who  to 
he  mi.dit.  And  the  fact  of  the  man  liaving  been  Cii 
sent  away  with  a  refusal  somewhat  softened  Ins-  b.il 
cilia’s  anger  at  his  coming  there  at  all.  Doi 

“  I  supixise  he  is  a  goose,”  said  she  to  her  mot.ier ,  pr; 
»  and  I  hope  there  won’t  be  any  more  of  this  kind  asi 
running  after  them  while  they  are  w>th  us.  ou 

Nora,  when  she  was  alone,  wept  till  her  heart  wa.  Ji 
almost  broken.  It  was  done,  and  the  man  was  gone,  th 
and  the  thing  was  over.  She  had  quite  sutheiint  In 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  realize  pertectly  the  di  -  In 
ference  between  such  a  position  as  that  which  had  ot 
been  offered  to  her  and  the  position  which  in  a  1  sli 
probability  she  would  now  be  called  upon  to  fill,  it 
She  had  had  her  chance  and  Fortune  had  placed 
great  things  at  her  disposal.  It  must  be  said  o.  pi 
her  also  that  the  great  things  which  Fortune  had  oi 
offered  to  her  were  treasures  very  valuable  in  tier  w 
eves.  'Whether  it  be  right  and  wise  to  covet  or  to 
despise  wealth  and  rank,  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  she  ’coveted  them.  She  had  been  instruct¬ 
ed  to  believe  in  them,  and  she  did  believe  in  them. 

In  some  mysterious  manner  of  which  she  heree 
knew  nothing,  taught  by  some  preceptor  the  nobili¬ 
ty  of  whose  lessons  she  had  not  recognized  thongli 
sL  had  accepted  them,  she  bad  learned  other  things  c 
also,  —  to  revere  truth  and  love,  and  to  be  ambi-  . 
1  tious  as  regarded  herself  of  conferring  the  gift  of  her  f 
1  whole  heart  upon  some  one  whom  she  could  worship  ( 
as  a  hero.  She  had  spoken  the  simple  truth  when  t 
I  she  had  told  her  sister  that  she  had  been  'wdhng  to  s 

S  sell  herself  to  the  devil,  but  that  she  had  failed  in  i 

!  her  attempt  to  execute  the  contract.  But  now  as  i 

1  she  lay  weeping  on  her  bed,  tearing  herself  with  re-  i 

morse,picturingtohersclfinthe  most  vivid  color.s 

I  all  that  she  had  thrown  away,  telling  herself  of  all 
i  that  she  might  have  done  and  all  she  migM  have 
I  been,  had  she  not  allowed  the  insane  folly  of  a  mo- 
1  ment  to  get  the  better  of  her,  she  received  little  or 

1  no  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  she  had  been  true 

I  to  her  better  instincts.  She  had  told  the  man  that 
1  she  had  refused  him  because  she  loved  Hugh  atan- 
I  bury :  —  at  least,  as  far  as  she  could  remember  what 
1  had  passed,  she  had  so  told  him.  And  how  mean  it 
1  was  of  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  actuated  by  an  m- 

1  sane  passion  for  a  man  who  had  never  spoken  to 

I  her  of  love,  and  how  silly  of  her  afterwards  to  con- 
I  fess  it !  Of  what  service  couhl  such  a  passion  be 

I  to  her  life  ?  Even  were  it  returned  she  could  not 
marry  such  a  one  as  Hugh  Stanbury.  She  knew 
enou-rh  of  herself  to  be  quite  sure  that,  were  lie  to 
a.sk  her  to  do  so  to-morrow,  she  would  refuse  him. 
Better  "O  and  be  scorched,  and  bored  to  death  ana 
i  buried  at  the  hlandarins,  than  to  attempt  to  regu¬ 
late  a  poor  household  which,  as  soon  as  she  made 
!  one  of  its  number,  would  be  on  the  sure  road  to 

f  ruin  I  VI. 

For  a  moment  there  came  upon  her,  not  a  thought, 
I  hardly  an  idea, — something  of  a  waking  dream  that 
I  she  would  write  to  Mr.  Glascock  and  withdraw  all 


that  she  had  said.  Were  she  to  do  so  he  would 
probably  despise  her,  and  tell  her  that  he  despised 
her  —  but  there  might  be  a  chance.  It  was  possi¬ 
ble ’that  such  a  declaration  would  bring  him  hack  ] 
to  her,  —  and,  did  it  not  bring  him  back  to  her,  she 
would  only  be  where  she  was,  a  poor  lost,  ship- 
wrecked  creature,  who  had  flung  herself  upon  the 
rocks  and  thrown  aw.ay  her  only  chance  of  a  pros-  h 
perous  voyage  across  the  ocean  of  life ;  her  only 
chance,  for  slie  was  not  like  other  girls,  who  at  anv 
rate  remain  on  the  scene  of  action,  ami  may  re6t  I 
their  spars  and  still  win  their  way.  1  or  there  were  1 
to  be  no  more  seasons  in  London,  no  more  living  in 
Curzon  Street,  no  renewed  power  of  entering  the 
billrooms  and  crowded  staircases  in  which  high¬ 
born  wealthy  lovers  can  be  conquered.  A  great 
prospect  had  been  given  to  her,  and  she  had  flung  it 
aside  !  That  letter  of  retract.ation  was,  however,  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that 
I  «he  had  ever  thought  that  she  could  write  it.  bhe 
,  thought  of  nothing  butof  coming  misery  and  remorse. 

;  In  her  wretchedness  she  fancied  that  she  had  abso- 
-  lately  disclosed  to  the  man  who  loved  her  the  name 
I  of  him  whom  she  had  been  mad  enough  to  say  that 
1  she  loved.  But  what  did  it  matter  i  Let  it  be  as 
.  it  might,  she  was  destroyed. 

1  The  next  morning  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
f  pale  as  a  ghost;  and  they  who  saw  her  knew  at 
1  once  that  she  had  done  that  which  had  made  her  a 
r  wretched  woman. 


CHAPTER  xvm.  I  p 

THE  STAXBCKV  COUUESrOXDENCE.  |  r 

n.ilf  an  hour  .after  the  proper  time,  w'len  the  | 
others  had  finished  their  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
Nora  Rowley  came  down  among  them  pale  as  a  . 
ghost.  Her  sister  had  gone  to  her  while  she  was  j 
drdssimr,  but  she  had  declared  that  she  would  prefer 
to  be  aTone.  She  would  be  down  directly,  she  had 
s.aid,  and  had  completed  her  toilet  without  even  the 
a.ssistancc  of  her  maid.  She  drank  her  cup  of  tea 
and  pretended  to  cat  her  toiust ;  and  then  sat  herself 
down,  pale  as  a  ghost,  to  think  of  ‘f  ,  , 

had  been  all  within  her  grasp,  — all  of  which  she 
hail  ever  dreamed !  And  now  it  was  gone  !  Each 
of  her  three  companions  strove  from  time  “ 

draw  her  into  conversation,  but  she  seemed  to  De 
resolute  in  .her  refusal.  At  first,  till  her  utter  prw- 
tr.ation  had  become  a  fact  plainly  recognized  by  , 
them  all,  she  had  made  some  little  attempt  at  an  an¬ 
swer  when  a  direct  question  was  asked  of  her  ;  bu  , 
after  a  while  she  only  shook  her  head,  and  was  ^ 
silent,  giving  way  to  absolute  despair.  , 

Late  in  the  evening  she  went  out  into  the  garden,  | 
and  Priscilla  followed  her.  It  was  now  Uie  end  of  j 
July,  and  the  summer  was  m  its  glory.  The  ladies, 
durin-  the  day,  would  rcm.ain  in  the  drawing-room 
with  the  windows  open  and  the  blinds  down,  and 
would  sit  in  the  evening  reading  ^ 

:  perhaps  pretending  to  read  and  woA,  under  the 
Lade  of  which  stood  upon  the  lawn.  No  retirement 
could  possibly  be  more  secluded  than  was  that  ot 
:  the  gaLen  of  the  Clock  House.  No  ^trangcT  could 
!  see  into  it,  or  hear  sounds  from  out  of  it.  T'loi^^^ 

,  it  was  not  extensive,  it  was  so 

those  charming  garden  shrubs  which,  m  con„ 

,  soils,  become  Large  trees,  that  one  party  of  wander- 
t  ers  might  seem  to  be  lost  from  another  amidst  its 
1  walls.  On  this  evening,  Mrs.  Stanbury  and 


1 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


Treveij’an  had  gone  out  as  usual,  but  Priscilla  had 
remained  with  Nora  Rowley.  After  a  while  Npra 
»lso  got  up,  and  went  through  the  window  all  alone. 
Priscilla,  having  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  followed 
her,  and  caught  her  in  a  long  green  walk  that  led 
round  the  bottom  of  the  orchard. 

“  What  makes  you  so  wretched  V  ”  she  said. 

“  Why  do  you  say  I  am  wretched  ?  ” 

“Because  it’s  so  visible.  How  is  one  to  go  on 
livin"  with  you  all  day  and  not  notice  it  V  ” 

“  I  wish  you  wouhi  n’t  notice  it.  I  don’t  think 
it  kind  of  you  to  notice  it.  If  I  wanted  to  talk  of 
it,  I  would  say  so.” 

“  It  is  better  generally  to  speak  of  a  trouble  than 
to  keep  it  to  one’s  self,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  All  the  same,  I  would  pnder  not  to  speak  of 
mine,”  saiil  Nora. 

Then  they  parted,  one  going  one  way  and  one  the 
other,  and  Priscilla  was  certainly  angry  at  the  re¬ 
ception  which  had  been  given  to  the  sympathy 
which  she  had  proffered.  The  next  day  passed 
almost  without  a  wonl  spoken  between  the  two. 
Mrs.  Stanbury  had  not  ventured  as  yet  to  mention 
to  her  guest  the  subject  of  the  rejected  lover,  and 
had  not  even  said  much  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan.  Between  the  two  sisters  there  had  been, 
of  course,  seme  discussion  on  the  matter.  It  was 
impossible  that  it  should  be  .allowed  to  pass  v/ithout 
it;  but  such  discussions  iilways  resulted  in  .an  asser¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Nora  that  she  would  not  be 
scolded.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  very  tender  with  her, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  scold  her,  —  tried,  at  last, 
simply  to  console  her ;  but  Nora  was  so  continually 
at  work  scolding  herself,  that  every  word  spoken  to 
her  on  the  subject  of  Jlr.  Glascock’s  visit  seemed  to 
her  to  carry  with  it  a  rebuke. 

But  on  the  second  day  she  herself  accosted  Pris¬ 
cilla  Stanbury.  “  Come  into  the  garden,”  she  said, 
when  they  tw'O  were  for  a  moment  alone  together. 
“I  want  to  speak  to  you.”  Priscilla,  without  an¬ 
swering,  folded  up  her  work  and  put  on  her  hat. 
“  Come  down  to  the  green  walk,”  said  Nora.  “  I 
was  savage  to  you  last  night,  and  I  want  to  beg 
your  pardon.” 

“  You  were  savage,”  said  Priscilla,  smiling,  “  and 
you  shall  have  my  panlon.  Who  would  not  pardon 
you  any  offence,  if  you  asked  it  ?  ” 

“  I  am  so  miserable  !  ”  she  said. 

“  But  why  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  tell.  And  it  is  of  no  use 
talking  about  it  now,  for  it  is  .all  over.  But  I  ought 
not  to  have  been  cross  to  you,  and  I  am  very  sorry'.” 

“  That  does  not  signify  a  straw  ;  only  so  far,  that 
when  I  have  been  cross*  and  have  begged  a  person’s 
pardon,  —  which  I  don’t  do  as  often  as  I  ought,  —  I 
always  feel  that  it  begets  kindne.'s.  If  I  could  help 
you  in  your  trouble  I  would.” 

“  You  can’t  fetch  him  back  again.” 

“  You  mean  Mr.  Glascock.  Shall  I  go  and  try  ?  ” 

Nora  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  “  I  wonder 
what  he  would  say  if  you  asked  him.  But,  if  be 
came,  I  should  do  the  same  thing.” 

“  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  you  have  done, 
my  dear.  I  only  sec  that  you  mope  about,  and  are 
more  down  in  the  mouth  than  any  one  ought  to  be 
unle.'s  some  great  trouble  has  come.” 

“  A  great  trouble  has  come.” 

“  I  suppose  you  have  had  your  choice,  —  either  to 
accept  your  lover  or  to  reject  him.” 

“  No ;  I  have  not  had  my  choice.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  has  dictated  to  you ; 
or,  at  least,  that  you  have  obeyed  no  dictation.” 


_  “  Of  course,  I  can’t  explain  it  to  you.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  I  should.” 

“  If  you  mean  that  you  regret  what  you  have 
done  because  you  have  been  faLe  to  the  man,  I  can 
sy'mpathizc  with  you.  No  one  has  ever  a  right  to 
be  false,  and,  if  you  are  repenting  a  falsehood,  I  will 
willingly  help  you  to  eat  your  ashes  and  to  wear 
your  sackcloth.  But  if  you  arc  repenting  a 
truth  —  ” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Then  you  must  eat  your  ashes  by  yourself,  for 
me ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  ever  be  able 
to  digest  them.” 

“  1  do  not  want  anybody  to  help  me,”  said  Nora, 
proudly. 

“  Nobody  can  help  you,  if  I  understand  the  mat¬ 
ter  rightly.  You  have  got  to  get  the  better  of  your 
own  covetousness  and  evil  desires,  and  you  are  in 
the  fair  way  to  get  the  better  of  them  if  you  have 
already  refused  to  be  this  man’s  wife  because  you 
could  not  bring  yourself  to  commit  the  sin  of  marry¬ 
ing  him  when  you  did  not  love  him.  I  suppose  that 
is  about  the  truth  of  it ;  and  indeed,  indeed,  I  do 
sympathize  with  you.  If  you  have  done  that,  though 
it  is  no  more  than  the  plainest  duty,  I  will  love  you 
for  it.  One  finds  so  few  people  that  will  do  any 
duty  that  taxes  their  self-indulgence.” 

“  But  he  did  not  ask  me  to  marry  him.” 

“  Then  I  do  not  understand  anything  about  it.” 

“  lie  asked  me  to  love  him.” 

“  But  he  meant  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  —  he  meant  that,  of  course.” 

“  And  what  did  you  say  V  ”  asked  Priscilla. 

“  That  I  did  n’t  love  him,”  replied  Nora. 

“  And  that  was  the  truth  ?  ” 

“  Y’es ;  —  it  was  the  truth.” 

“  And  what  do  you  regret?  —  that  you  didn’t  tell 
him  a  lie  ?  ” 

“  No,  —  not  that,”  said  Nora,  slowly. 

“  Wh.at  then  ?  You  cannot  regret  that  you  have 
not  basely  deceived  a  man  who  has  treated  you  with 
a  loving  generosity  ?  ”  They  walked  on  silent  for 
a  few  yards,  and  then  Priscilla  repeated  her  question. 
“  You  c.annot  mean  that  you  are  sorry  that  you  did 
not  persuade  yourself  to  do  evil  ?  ” 

“  I  ilon’t  want  to  go  back  to  the  islands,  and  to  lose 
myself  there,  and  to  be  nobody;  —  that  is  what  I 
mean.  And  I  might  have  been  so  much !  Could 
one  step  from  the  very  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  to 
the  very  lowest  and  not  feel  it  ?  ” 

“  But  you  have  gone  up  the  ladder,  —  if  you  only 
knew  it,”  said  Priscilla.  “  There  was  a  choice 
given  to  you  between  the  foulest  mire  of  the  clay  of 
the  world  and  the  sunlight  of  the  very  God.  ^  You 
have  chosen  the  sunlight,  and  you  are  crying  after 
the  clay  !  I  cannot  pity  you ;  but  I  can  esteem  you, 
and  love  you,  and  believe  in  you.  And  I  do.  You  ’ll 
get  yourself  right  at  last,  and  there ’s  my  hand  on  it, 
if  you  ’ll  take  it.”  Nora  took  the  hand  that  was  of¬ 
fered  to  her,  held  it  i.n  her  own  for  some  seconds, 
and  then  walked  back  to  the  house  and  up  to  her 
own  room  in  silence. 

The  post  used  to  come  into  Nuncombe  Putney  at 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  carried  thither  by  a 
wooden-legged  man  who  rode  a  donkey.  There  is 
a  general  understanding  that  the  wooden-legged 
men  in  country  parishes  should  be  employed  as 
postmen,  owing  to  the  great  steadinc.ss  of  demeanor 
which  a  wooden-leg  is  generally  found  to  produce. 
It  may  be  that  such  men  are  slower  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  than  woulil  be  biped  postmen ;  but  as  all  private 
employers  of  labor  demand  laborers  with  two  legs. 
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it  is  well  that  the  lame  and  halt  should  find  a  refuge 
in  the  less  exacting  service  of  the  government. 
The  one-legged  man  who  rode  his  donkey  into  Nun- 
combe  Putney  would  reach  his  post-office  not  above 
half  an  hour  after  his  proper  time ;  but  he  was  very 
slow  in  stumping  round  the  village,  and  seldom 
reached  the  Clock  House  much  before  ten.  On  a 
certain  morning  two  or  three  days  after  the  conver¬ 
sation  just  recorded  it  was  past  ten  when  he  brought 
two  letters  to  the  door,  one  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
one  for  Mi’s.  Stanbury.  The  ladies  had  finished 
their  breakfast,  and  were  seated  together  at  an  open 
window.  As  was  usual,  the  letters  were  given  into 
Priscilla’s  hands,  and  the  newspaper  which  accom¬ 
panied  them  into  those  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  its  un¬ 
doubted  owner.  When  her  letter  was  handed  to 
her,  she  looked  at  the  address  closely,  and  then 
walked  away  with  it  into  her  own  room. 

“  I  think  it ’s  from  Louis,”  said  Nora,  as  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed.  “  If  so,  he  is  telling  her  to 
come  back.” 

“  Mamma,  this  is  for  you,”  said  Priscilla.  “  It  is 
from  Aunt  Stanbury.  I  know  her  handwriting.” 

“From  your  aunt?  What  can  she  be  writing 
about  ?  There  is  something  wrong  with  Dorothy.” 
Mrs.  Stanbury  held  the  letter,  but  did  not  open  it. 
“  You  had  better  read  it,  my  dear.  If  she  is  ill, 
pray,  let  her  come  home.” 

But  the  letter  spoke  of  nothing  amiss  as  regarded 
Dorothy,  and  did  not  indeed  even  mention  Dorothy’s 
name.  Luckily  Priscilla  read  the  letter  in  silence, 
for  it  was  an  angry  letter.  “  What  is  it,  Priscilla? 
Why  don’t  you  tell  me  ?  Is  anything  wrong  ?  ” 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  Nothing  is  wrong,  mamma,  —  except  that  my 
aunt  is  a  silly  woman.” 

“  Goodness  me !  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  family  matter,”  said  Nora,  smiling,  “  and 
I  will  go.” 

“  What  can  it  be  ?  ”  demanded  Mrs.  Stanbury 
again,  as  soon  as  Nora  had  left  the  room. 

“  You  snail  hear  what  it  can  be.  I  will  read  it 
you,”  said  Priscilla.  “  It  seems  to  me  that  of  all 
the  women  that  ever  lived  my  Aunt  Stanbury  is  the 
most  prejudiced,  the  most  unjust,  and  the  most 
given  to  evil  thinking  of  her  neighbors.  This  is 
what  she  has  thought  fit  to  write  to  you,  mamma.” 
Then  Priscilla  read  her  aunt’s  letter,  which  was  as 
follows :  — 

“The  Close,  Exeter,  July  31, 186—. 

“  Dear  Sister  Stanrury,  — 

“  I  am  informed  that  the  lady  who  is  living 
with  you  because  she  could  not  continue  to  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  her  lawful  husband  has 
received  a  visit  at  your  house  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  named  her  lover  before  she  left  her  own.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  it  was  because  of  this 
gentleman’s  visits  to  her  in  London,  and  because 
she  would  not  give  up  seeing  him,  that  her  husband 
would  not  live  with  her  any  longer.” 

“  But  the  man  has  never  been  here  at  all,”  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury  in  dismay. 

“  Of  course  he  has  not  been  here.  But  let  me 
go  on.” 

“  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  your  visitors,” 
continued  the  letter ;  “  and  I  should  not  interfere 
but  for  the  credit  of  the  family.  There  ought  to  be 
somebody  to  explain  to  you  that  much  of  the  abom¬ 
inable  disgrace  of  the  whole  proceeding  will  rest 
upon  you,  if  you  permit  such  goings  on  in  your 
house.  I  suppose  it  is  your  house.  At  any  rate 
you  are  regarded  as  the  mistress  of  the  establish¬ 
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ment,  and  it  is  for  you  to  tell  the  lady  that  she  must 
go  elsewhere.  I  do  hope  that  you  have  done  so  or 
at  least  that  you  will  do  so  now.  It  is  intolerable 
that  the  widow  of  my  brother  —  a  clergyman - 
should  harbor  a  lady  who  is  separate  from  her 
husband  and  who  receives  visits  from  a  gentlemaa 
who  is  reputed  to  be  her  lover.  I  wonder  much 
that  your  eldest  daughter  should  countenance  sucli 
a  proceeding. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“Jemima  Staxbury.” 

Mrs.  Stanbury,  when  the  letter  had  been  read  to 
her,  held  up  both  her  hands  in  despair.  “Dear 
dear,”  she  exclaimed,  —  “  O,  dear !  ” 

“  She  had  such  pleasure  in  writing  it,”  said  Pris. 
cilia,  “  that  one  ought  hardly  to  begrudge  it  her.’ 
The  blackest  spot  in  the  character  of  Priscilla  Stan- 
bury  was  her  hatred  for  her  aunt  in  Exeter.  She 
knew  that  her  aunt  had  high  qualities,  and  yet  she 
hated  her  aunt.  She  was  well  aware  that  her  aunt 
was  regarded  as  a  shining  light  by  very  many  good 
people  in  the  county,  and  yet  she  hated  her  aunt 
She  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  her  aunt  had 
been  generous  to  her  brother,  and  was  now  verj 
generous  to  her  sister,  and  yet  she  hated  her  aunt 
It  was  now  a  triumph  to  her  that  her  aunt  had  fallen 
into  so  terrible  a  quagmire,  and  she  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  let  the  sinning  old  woman  easily 
out  of  it. 

“  It  is  as  pretty  a  specimen,”  she  said,  “  as  I  ever 
knew  of  malice  and  eaves-dropping  combined.” 

“  Don’t  use  such  hard  words,  my  dear.” 

“  Look  at  her  words  to  us,”  said  Priscilla.  “  What 
business  has  she  to  talk  to  you  about  the  credit  of 
the  family  and  abominable  disgrace  ?  You  haie 
held  your  head  up  in  poverty,  while  she  has  been 
rolling  in  money.” 

“  She  has  been  very  good  to  Hugh,  —  and  no*  to 
Dorothy.” 

“  If  I  were  Dorothy  I  would  have  none  of  her 
goodness.  She  likes  some  one  to  trample  on,- 
some  one  of  the  name  to  patronize.  She  sba’nl 
trample  on  you  and  me  mamma.” 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  what  should  he 
done,  or  rather  a  discourse  in  which  Priscilla 
explained  what  she  thought  fit  to  do.  Nothing,  she 
decided,  should  be  said  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  on  the  1 
subject ;  but  an  answer  should  be  sent  to  Aunt  Stan- 
bury.  Priscilla  herself  would  write  this  answer,  and 
herself  would  sign  it.  There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point,  as  Mrs.  Stanbury  thought  that 
if  she  might  be  allowed  to  put  her  name  to  it,  even 
though  Priscilla  should  ifA’ite  it,  the  wording  of  it 
would  be  made,  in  some  degree,  mild,  —  to  suit  her 
own  character.  But  her  daughter  was  imperative, 
and  she  gave  way. 

“  It  shall  be  mild  enough  in  words,”  said  Priscilla, 
“  and  very  short.” 

Then  she  wrote  her  letter  as  follows :  — 

“  Ncscombe  Pltnet,  August  1, 186— 
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“  Dear  Auxt  Stanbury,  — 

“  You  have  found  a  mare’s  nest.  The  gentleman 
you  speak  of  has  never  been  here  at  all,  and  the 
jieople  who  bring  you  news  have  probably  hoaxed 
you.  I  don’t  think  that  mamma  has  ever  disgraced 
the  family,  and  you  can  have  no  reason  for  thinking 
that  she  ever  will.  You  should,  at  any  rate,  be  sure 
of  what  you  are  saying  before  you  make  such  cruel 
accusations. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Priscilla  Stanbury. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


HE  KNEW  HE 

jiof.  21, 1*»*J 

II  p_  S.  —  Another  gentleman  did  call  here,  —  not 
to  see  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  but  I  suppose  mamma’s  Louse 
need  not  be  closed  against  all  visitors.” 

Poor  Dorothy  had  passed  evil  hours  from  the 
moment  in  which  her  aunt  had  so  far  certified  her- 
jelf  as  to  Colonel  Osborne’s  visit  to  Nuncombe  as  to 
make  her  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  her  to  interfere. 
\fter  much  consideration  Miss  Stanbury  had  told 
ter  niece  the  dreadiul  news,  and  Lad  told  also  what 
she  intended  to  do.  Dorothy,  who  was  in  truth  hor¬ 
rified  at  the  iniquity  of  the  fact  which  was  related, 
ind  who  never  dreamed  of  doubting  the  truth  of  her 
annt’s  information,  hardly  knew  how  to  interpose. 
“I  am  sure  mamma  won’t  let  there  be  anything 
wrong,”  she  had  said. 

“  And  you  don’t  call  this  wrong  ?  ”  said  Miss 
Stanbury,  in  a  tone  of  indignation. 

“  But  perhaps  mamma  will  tell  them  to  go.” 

“  I  hope  she  will.  1  hope  she  has.  But  he  was 
dlowed  to  be  there  for  hours.  And  now  three  days 
have  passed,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  anything  being 
done.  He  came  and  went,  and  may  come  again 
when  he  pleases.”  Still  Dorothy  pleaded.  “  I 
jhall  do  my  duty,”  said  iliss  Stanbury. 

“lam  quite  sure  mamma  will  do  nothing  wrong,” 
said  Dorothy.  But  the  letter  was  written  and  sent, 
and  the  answer  to  the  letter  reached  the  house  in 
the  Close  in  due  time. 

When  Miss  Stanbury  had  read  and  re-read  the 
very  short  reply  which  her  niece  had  written,  she 
became  at  first  pale  with  dismay,  and  then  red  with 
renewed  vigor  and  obstinacy.  She  had  made  her¬ 
self,  as  she  thought,  (juite  certain  of  her  facts  before 
she  had  acted  on  her  information.  There  was  some 

X vocation,  some  most  unworthy  deceit,  in  Pris- 
’s  letter.  Or  could  it  be  possible  that  she  her¬ 
self  had  been  mistaken  ?  Another  gentleman  had 
been  there,  —  not,  however,  with  the  object  of  see¬ 
ing  Mrs.  'Trevelyan !  So  said  Priscilla.  But  she 
had  made  hanself  sure  that  the  man  in  (juestion  was  a 
man  from  London,  —  a  middle-aged  man  from  Lon¬ 
don, —  who  had  specially  asked  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
and  who  had  once  been  known  to  Mrs.  Clegg  at  the 
Lessboro’  Inn  to  be  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  lover.  Miss 
Stanbury  was  very  unhappy,  and  at  last  sent  for 
Giles  Hickbody.  Giles  Ilickbody  had  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  know  the  name.  lie  had  seen  the  man 
and  had  described  him,  “  Quite  a  swell,  ma’am ; 
and  a  Lon’oner,  and  one  as ’d  be  up  to  anything ; 
i  but  not  a  young  ’un ;  no,  not  just  a  young  ’un  zar- 
tiunly.”  He  was  cross-examined  again  now,  and 
said  that  all  he  knew  about  the  man’s  name  was  that 
there  was  a  handle  to  it.  'This  was  ended  by  Miss 
Stanbury  sending  him  down  to  Lessboro’  to  learn 
the  very  name  of  the  gentleman,  and  by  his  coming 
back  with  that  of  the  Honorable  George  Glascock 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper.  “  They  says  now  as  he 
was  arter  the  other  young  ’ooman,”  said  Giles  Hick- 
body.  Then  was  the  confusion  of  Miss  Stanbury 
complete. 

It  was  late  when  Giles  returned  from  Lessboro’, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  that  night.  It  was  too 
late  to  write  a  letter  for  the  next  morning’s  post. 
Miss  Stanbury,  who  was  as  proud  of  her  own  dis¬ 
crimination  as  she  was  just  and  true,  felt  that  a  day 
of  humiliation  had  indeed  come  for  her.  She  hated 
Priscilla  almost  as  vigorously  as  Priscilla  hated 
ber.  To  Priscilla  she  would  not  write  to  own  her 
fault ;  but  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  confess  it  to 
Mrs.  Stanbu^.  It  was  incumbent  on  her  also  to 
confess  it  to  Dorothy.  AH  that  night  she  did  not 


sleep,  and  the  next  morning  she  went  about  abashed, 
wretched,  hardly  mistress  of  her  own  maids.  She 
must  confess  it  also  to  Martha,  and  Martha  would  be 
very  stern  to  her.  Martha  had  pooh-poohed  the 
whole  story  of  the  lover,  seeming  to  think  that 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  a  lover 
past  fifty. 

“  Dorothy,”  she  said  at  last,  about  noon,  “  I  have 
been  over  hasty  about  your  mother  and  this  man. 

I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  must  —  beg  —  everybody’s  — 
pardon.” 

“  I  knew  mamma  would  do  nothing  wrong,”  said 
Dorothy. 

“  To  do  wrong  Is  human,  and  she,  I  suppose,  is 
not  more  free  than  others ;  but  in  this  matter  I  was 
misinformed.  I  shall  write  and  beg  her  pardon ; 
and  now  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“  Not  mine.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  Yes,  yours  and  your  mother’s,  and  the  lady’s  also, 
—  for  against  her  has  the  fault  been  most  grievous. 

I  shall  write  to  your  mother  and  express  my  contri¬ 
tion.”  She  put  olT  the  evil  hour  of  writing  as  long 
as  she  could,  but  before  dinner  the  painful  letter  had 
been  written,  and  carried  by  herself  to  the  post.  It 
was  as  follows :  — 

“Tue  Close,  August  3, 1S6— . 
“Deak  Sistek  Stanbury, — 

“  I  have  now  learned  that  the  information  was 
false  on  which  my  former  letter  was  based.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  any  annoyance  I  may  have  given 
you.  I  can  only  inform  you  that  my  intentions 
were  good  and  upright.  Nevertheless,  I  humbly  beg 
your  pardon. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“Jemima  Stanbury.” 

Mrs.  Stanbury,  when  she  received  this,  was  in¬ 
clined  to  let  the  matter  drop.  That  her  sister-in- 
law  should  express  such  abject  contrition  was  to  her 
such  a  lowering  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  that 
the  apology  conveyed  to  her  more  pain  than  pleas¬ 
ure.  She  could  not  hinder  herself  from  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  all  that  her  sister-in-law  had  felt  when  she 
had  found  herself  called  upon  to  humiliate  herself. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  Priscilla.  Mrs.  Stanbury  did 
not  observe  that  her  daughter’s  name  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoided  in  the  apology  ;  but  Priscilla  observed 
it.  She  would  not  let  the  matter  drop  without  an 
attempt  at  the  last  word.  She  therefore  wrote  back 
again  as  follows :  — 

“  Ncscombk  Puthet,  August  4, 186—. 

“  Dear  Aunt  Stanbury,  — 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  satisfied  yourself  about  the 
gentleman  who  has  so  much  disquieted  you.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  whole  ail'air  would  be  worth  a 
moment’s  consideration,  were  it  not  that  mamma  and 
I,  living  as  we  do  so  seeluded  a  life,  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  feel  any  attaek  upon  our  good  name,  —  which 
is  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  left  to  us.  If  ever  there 
were  women  who  should  be  free  from  attack,  at 
any  rate  from  those  of  their  own  family,  we  are 
such  women.  We  never  interfere  with  you,  or  with 
anybody ;  and  I  think  you  might  abstain  from  har- 
rasslng  us  by  accusations. 

“  Pray,  do  not  write  to  mamma  in  such  a  strain 
again,  unless  you  are  quite  sure  of  your  ground. 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  Priscilla  Stanbury.” 

“  Impudent  vixen !  ”  said  Miss  Stanbury  to  Mar¬ 
tha,  when  she  had  read  the  letter.  “  Ill-conditioned, 
impudent  vixen !  ” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


“  She  was  provoked,  miss,”  said  Martha. 

“  Well,  yes,  yes ;  —  and  I  suppose  it  is  right  that 
you  should  tell  me  of  it.  I  dare  say  it  is  a  part 
of  what  I  ought  to  bear  for  being  an  old  fool,  and 
too  cautious  about  my  own  llesh  and  blood.  I  will 
bear  it.  There.  I  was  wrong,  and  I  will  say  that  I 
have  been  justly  punished.  There  —  there !  ” 

How  very  much  would  Miss  Stanbury’s  tone  have 
been  changed  had  she  known  that  at  that  very  mo¬ 
ment  Colonel  Osborne  was  eating  his  breakfast  at 
Mrs.  Crocket’s  inn  at  Nuncombe  Putney. 

[To  be  continued.] 

THE  LATEST  PARISIAN  WHIM. 

Mkrcuuial  Paris  must  have  an  e.xcitemcnt  of 
some  kind  for  its  million  and  three-quarters  of  lo¬ 
quacious  tongues  to  talk  about,  and  as  revolutions 
and  political  demonstrations  generally  arc  not  “  la 
mode”  under  a  paternal  government,  it  has  constant¬ 
ly  to  content  itself  with,  and  make  the  most  of,  a 
very  small  nine  days’  wonder.  What  a  furore,  for 
instance,  was  created  by  Proeureur-General  Dupin’s 
tirade  against  the  unbridled  luxury  of  women,  as 
though  “  painting  the  face,  tiring  the  head,  wearing 
of  gold,  and  putting  on  apparel,”  v/erc  not  as  old  as 
the  prophets.  Journalists,  pamphleteers,  dramatists, 
caricaturists,  and  “  bavards  ”  of  the  Boulevard.^, 
lived  upon  it  for  months,  till  the  renown  of  Gladia- 
teur  drove  Paris,  as  it  were,  racing  mad,  and  the 
dames  of  both  “  mondes  ”  took  to  llaunting  Count 
Lagrange’s  colors  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Then 
the  ‘‘  Giant”  balloon  commenced  its  ascents,  and, ere 
it  had  collapsed,  Theresa,  singing  the  praises  of  her 
“  Sapeur  ”  and  t’ae  “Feinine  a  Barbc,”  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  fame.  In  due  course  the  dica  of 
the  people  ”  had  to  cuter  le  pas  to  Cinderella  and 
“  La  Belle  Helene,”  following  whom  came  Pbre  Hy- 
acinthc,  the  eloquent  Carmelite,  and  the  Grande 
Uuchesse  de  Gerolstein,  with  the  “  Odeurs  de  Paris,” 
the  Universal  E.xhibition,  and  a  surfeit  of  sovereigns 
from  three  (luarters  of  the  globe  in  her  train.  The 
last  crowned  head  had  barely  departed,  ere  the  tel¬ 
egraph  proclaimed  that  “  the  Chassepot  had  done 
wonders  ”  at  Montana,  and  then  things  wailike  had 
their  turn  for  a  time,  iacluding  endless  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  rival  merits  of  the  needle-gun,  the 
Chas.<epot,  and  the  Snider,  and  experiments  with 
the  Mitrailleuse,  or  revolving  cannon,  the  “  canons- 
tjventails,”  and  the  new  Mortimer  revolver,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Rochefort  hangs  out  his  “  Lantern,” 
throwing  all  Paris  into  a  whirl  of  excitement  for  a 
few  weeks.  Ere  this  is  obscured  by  a  bushel  of  le¬ 
gal  condemnations,  Paris  is  startled  at  the  appimition 
of  hundreds  of  velocipedes  intersecting  ^he  avenues 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  cutting  in  and  out  the 
carriages  iu  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Boulevards 
at  a  maddening  rate  of  speed. 

The  velocipedists  have  stolen  a  march  on  the 
coming  Hying  man,  for  while  he  is  busy  adjusting 
the  wings  with  which  he  intends  to  navigate  the 
clouds,  they  have  attached  wheels  to  their  Tegs,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  skim  the  earth  with  the  speed  of  a 
fast-trotting  horse.  The  resuscitation  of  velocipedes 
—  a  ninety  years’  old  invention  —  is  due  to  the 
pelils  erects  and  cocotles  of  Paris.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  they  are  a  mania  with  all  classes, 
and  count  among  their  more  fervent  partisans 
princes,  dukes,  and  other  titled  personages,  several 
high  functionaries,  and  even  one  staid  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Every  alternate  Sunday  or  so 
velocipede  races  have  taken  place  in  the  environs 


of  Paris,  —  at  St.  Cloud,  Vincennes,  Enghien,  Pan- 
tin,  and  elsewhere.  Mounted,  too,  upon  these  fly. 
ing  horses,  amateurs  dash  along  the  crowded  thor¬ 
oughfares  of  the  capital,  while  adejits  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  drive  their  velocipedes  of  two  wheels  — 
one  directly  in  front  of  the  other  —  along  the  nsN 
row  stone  parapet  at  the  side  of  the  Seine,  and 
down  the  hundred  and  one  steps  of  the  Trocadero; 
rising  up  in  their  seats,  lying  down  on  their  backs, 
letting  go  the  handle  of  the  vehicle,  and  throwing 
both  legs  over  it  while  performing  these  daring  feats. 
Government  emjiloyecs  living  in  the  suburbs  lide  to 
their  ofliccs  every  morning  on  the  new  iron  horse,  a 
hint  to  dwellers  on  certain  suburban  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  You  may 
see  them  on  their  return  journey  at  night,  steerin 
in  between  the  throng  of  carriages  with  lighte 
lantern  swinging  in  front  of  them,  and  with  other  ve 
locipedes  sent  out  by  enterprising  tradesmen  dis¬ 
playing  illuminated  advertisements  before  and  aft. 
The  compositors  of  “  Galignani’s  Messenger  ”  and 
other  newspapers  are  said  to  go  to  and  return  from 
work  on  velocipedes  ;  and  several  of  the  collecting 
clerks  of  the  Bank  of  France  have  begun  to  use 
them. 

Provincials  stare  aghast  at  these  modern  centaurs 
dashing  in  and  out  the  whirl  of  vehicles,  much  as  the 
country  people  of  old  did  at  the  apparition  of  the 
Thcssalonians  mounted  on  the  horses  which  they 
were  the  first  to  tame ;  while  the  cabmen  of  the 
capital  c.xhibit.  their  hostility  by  dodging  in  front  of 
the  velocipedists  whenever  they  get  the  chance,  and 
by  chafiing  such  amateurs  as  arc  not  sufficiently  ex 
pert  to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Prices  of  veloci 
pedes,  including  what  Moses  of  the  Minories  would 
style  directions  for  self-measurement,  are  advertised 
on  the  w.ills,  outside  the  kiosques  of  the  Boulevards, 
and  in  all  the  papers,  and  announcements  of  lessons 
on  the  art  of  managing  them  may  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  journal,  and  po.^ted  up  in  all  (juarten 
of  Paris.  The  public  schools,  too,  are  to  have  pro¬ 
fessor's  to  lecture  on  the  nesv  method  of  locomotion, 
and  to  teach  the  youth  of  France  how  to  manage  the 
willing  steed.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  Imperial  has 
been  furnished  with  a  “  velocipede  de  luxe,”  mount 
ed  in  ro.sewood  and  aluminium  bronze. 

Paris  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  frenzy  with  respect 
to  its  new  toy.  The  newspapers  call  upon  tl’.e  gov¬ 
ernment  to  order  a  siqiply  of  velocipedes  to  save  the 
overworked  legs  of  the  rural  postmen  and  of  the 
messengers  attached  to  the  provincial  telegraph  bu¬ 
reaux  ;  and  even  advise  a  limited  number  of  these 
vehicles  being  furnished  to  infantry  regiments,  to 
enable  outposts  to  reconnoitre  and  to  communicate 
rajiidly  with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Some, 
carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  ask  why  a  species 
of  light  cavalry,  mounted  on  velocipedes,  should  not 
be  instituted.  It  is  suggested,  too,  that  lifeboat 
crews  on  thinly  populated  coasts  should  be  provided 
with  velocipedes,  by  means  of  which  a  more  rapiil  as¬ 
sembling  of  them  in  time  of  need  might  be.  eiTectcd; 
and,  moreover,  that  gardes  champetres,  and  country 
doctors  and  curds  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
a  horse,  should  travel  about  on  the  new  vehicles, 
which,  by  the  way,  have  already  penetrated  to  the 
provinces,  for  seaside  loungers,  mounted  on  them, 
were  to  Le  seen  at  all  the  Norman  and  Breton 
watering-places,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra 
ncan,  coursing  along  the  coast.  Eccentric  sports¬ 
men,  too,  chase  their  game  with  velocipedes;  artists 
use  them  to  go  sketching  tours,  and  photographers 
employ  them  on  distant  expeditions. 
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■wicker,  and  a  horsehair  cushion  to  sit  upon.  The 
hind  wheels,  though  large,  are  light,  and  revolve 
with  facility  ;  the  fore-wheel,  which  is  smaller,  serves 
to  guide  the  machine,  being  acted  on  by  means  of 
the  handle,  which  causes  it  instantly  to  turn  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  rider.  Tlie  pedals  are 
shaped  like  slippers,  which  facilitates  the  movements 
of  the  legs,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of  the  foot 
being  disengaged  instantaneously.  The  movement 
recjuircd  to  impel  the  machine  is  a  perfectly  natural 
one,  analogous,  in  fact,  to  that  of  walking,  that  is  to 
say,  without  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  foot,  and 
certainly  without  producing  any  unusual  fatigue,  for 
the  motion  of  the  leg  developes  itself,  as  it  were, 
until  the  limb  becomes  fully  extended,  entirely  with¬ 
out  effort.  In  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  the 
larger  three-wheel  velocipedes  have  a  lever  which 
follows  the  line  of  the  eccentrics  attached  to  the 
pedals  and  fits  on  to  the  axles.  By  assisting  the 
movements  of  this  lever,  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  is 
considerably  increased,  and  a  simple  pressure  against 
it  checks  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  wheel  and 
stops  the  progress  of  the  machine.  This  lever  is,  in 
fact,  both  a  means  of  impulsion  and  a  break. 

Ordinary  two-wheel  velocipedes  range  in  price 
from  two  hundred  up  to  four  hundred  francs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  completeness  of  their  fittings.  Velo¬ 
cipedes  de  luxe  mount  up  almost  to  any  sum.  Three- 
wheel  machines  are  priced  at  fi’om  one  hundred  and 
sixty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  while  smaller 
sizes  for  children  can  be  purch.ased  for  fifty  francs. 
The  somewhat  numerous  etceteras  comprise  the 
requisite  instruments  in  the  event  of  the  machine 
getting  out  of  order  on  a  journey,  with  a  lantern,  a 
grease  box.  India-rubber  cushions  for  the  iron  bar 
m  front  of  the  machine  on  ■  which  the  legs  are  gen¬ 
erally  allowed  to  rest  when  not  in  action,  and  an 
indicator  to  mark  the  distance  travelled. 

The  speed  attained  by  the  swifter  kind  of  veloci¬ 
pedes  averages  from  twelve  to  thirteen  miles  an 
hour ;  adepts  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  accom¬ 
plishing  fully  fifty  miles  within  five  hours  without 
once  alighting  from  their  vehicles.  A  couple  of 
amateurs  making  a  tour  through  a  part  of  France 
challenged-  each  other  as  to  which  could  perform 
the  greatest  distance  within  four-and-twenty  hours. 
One  gave  in  after  having  accomplished  eighty-seven 
miles ;  the  other  went  on  an  additional  six  and 
thirty  miles,  making  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
miles  in  all.  On  the  21st  of  last  September  a  party 
of  nine  ouitted  llouen  early  in  the  morning  mounted 
upon  velocipedes,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  for 
dinner  the  same  evening,  having  performed  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  eighty-five  miles,  exclusive  of  stoppages,  at 
a  rate  of  speed  averaging  between  ten  and  eleven 
miles  an  hour.  It  should  be  understood,  that,  in 
impelling  a  velocipede,  the  limbs  are  not  constantly 
in  motion,  as  on  level  ground,  when  the  impetus  is 
at  the  average  rate,  or  when  the  machine  is  descend- ! 
ing  an  incline,  the  feet  may  be  removed  from  the 
pedals,  and  the  legs  be  placed  on  the  bar  fixed  in 
front  of  the  velocipede  for  this  purpose.  A  slight 
impulsion  given  to  the  vehicle  from  time  to  time 
sufiices  to  keep  up  the  speed.  The  ascent  of  anjr 
incline  greater  than  1  in  25  is  said  to  be  impracti¬ 
cable.  When  the  rider,  therefore,  encounters  a 
hill  of  more  than  average  steepness,  he  has  to  dis¬ 
mount  and  lead  his  velocipede  with  his  hand,  which 
we  are  told  he  can  do  with  almost  the  same  ease  as 
he  can  carry  an  ordinary  walking-stick. 

The  velocipede  races  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  arc 
ordinarily  rather  exciting  affairs.  Advantage  is 


generally  taken  of  some  fete  day,  when  the  village 
selected  to  be  invaded  will  be  certain  to  be  in  hmi- 
day  guise,  with  tricolor  Hags  flying  from  the  tops  of 
tall  Venetian  masts,  and  decking  the  “  Mairie  ’’from 
roof  to  basement ;  when  property  pasteboard  eagles 
and  laurel  wreaths  and  imperial  crowns  and  ciphers 
brilliant  as  Dutch  metal  can  make  them,  and  hired 
for  the  occasion,  will  be  certain  to  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn  ;  and  when  across  the  streets  a  few  score 
colored  lamps  will  be  seen  suspended,  to  imply  that 
a  fCte  de  null,  in  other  words,  illuminations,  fire¬ 
works,  and  (lancing,  and  drinking  in  the  booths 
until  midnight,  may  be  counted  upon.  , 

Perhaps  Monsieur  le  Maire,  in  his  tricolor  scarf  of 
office,  will  favor  the  races  with  his  jiresence.  Sa- 
peurs-ponipiers,  with  their  broad  belts,  their  big  | 
brass  helmets,  and  affected  military  swagger,  are  [ 
certain  to  be  particularly  grand  on  these  occasions,  | 
rendering  the  tall  gendarmes  in  their  large  cocked 
hats,  their  bulky  breeches,  their  long  sabres,  and 
their  somewhat  ferocious-looking  mustachios,  more  ' 
than  a  trifle  jealous.  The  racing-ground  is  all  ! 
marked  out  with  flags,  and  there  is  certain  to  be  a  I 
large  cluster  of  banners  flying  at  the  starting-place,  | 
nciir  to  which,  in  some  reserved  enclosure,  scores  of  ; 
velocipodists  are  e.xercising  their  docile  steeds.  A  ’ 
certain  number  of  them  wear  jockey  caps  and  jack¬ 
ets  of  various  colored  silks,  and  all  appear  to  have  j 
their  legs  encased  in  high  leather  boots.  The  mo¬ 
ment  of  starting  arrives,  and  the  competitors  are  i 
duly  drawn  up  abreast,  with  as  great  a  distance  | 
between  each  as  the  width  of  the  course  will  allow. 
The  fair  sex  mount  on  chairs  and  wave  their  little 
hands  and  flourish  their  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
laugh  and  almost  scream  with  delight,  as  at  the 
grounding  of  the  starter’s  flag  their  several  favor¬ 
ites  dart  off,  working  their  legs  up  and  down  with 
such  an  amount  of  energy,  that  one  cannot  help 
thinking  a  fortnight’s  exercise  upon  the  treadmill 
would  be  admirable  probationary  training  for  this 
sort  of  contest.  Spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  tall 
gendarmes,  the  crowd  closes  in  behind  the  com¬ 
peting  charioteers,  who  arc  conseiiuently  soon  lost 
to  sight.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  however, 
distant  shouts  and  cheers  announce  their  return, 
and  the  croivd  opens  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
victor,  who,  drenched  in  perspiration,  and  with  his 
legs  working  up  and  down  with  e(|ual  regularity 
and  greater  speed  than  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine, 
the  safety-valve  of  which  is  fastened  down,  passes 
the  winning  post  amidst  the  cheers  and  laughter  of 
the  crowd,  wlio  enjoy  the  sport  more  than  they 
would  the  finest  horse-race ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  has 
dismounted,  proceeds  to  dip  his  sunburnt  beak  into 
a  foaming  glass  of  Strasburg  beer. 

At  these  races  the  average  length  of  the  course  is 
1800  metres,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  furlong.  At  Eng- 
hien  this  distance  was  traversed  —  a  portion  of  it 
being  over  a  stone-paved  road  —  in  4  minutes  and 
25  seconds  by  a  velocipede  with  two  wheels,  and  in 
C  minutes  and  28  seconds  by  a  velocipede  with  three 
wheels.  At  Vincennes  the  same  distance  took  5 
minutes  and  5  minutes  45  seconds  respectively  to 
accomplish,  two-wheel  velocipedes  only  competing. 
Greater  speed  was  attained  at  St.  Cloud  when  the 
course  of  2100  metres,  almost  equivalent  to  a  mile 
and  a  half,  with  an  incline  of  3  in  100  for  a  third  of 
the  distance,  was  traversed  in  4  minutes  and  50 
seconds;  whereas  the  final  race  at  Vincennes  over  a 
level  course  of  3600  metres, —  20  yards  short  of  2 
miles,  —  took  9  minutes  and  10  seconds  to  accom¬ 
plish.  But  at  these  races  prizes  are  not  given  for 
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speed  alone;  they  are  also  accorded  to  those  who 
n^riinv  the  lonscst  time  in  traversing  a  specified  dis¬ 


tance,  a  far  more  uillicult  proceeding  than  accom¬ 
plishing  a  mile  in  a  few  minutes,  as  when  going  at  a 
snail’s  pace,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the 
proper  balance,  and  horse  and  rider  are  usually 
both  capsized.  In  a  contest  of  this  character  at 
Vincennes,  over  a  course  of  some  160  yards  in 
length,  out  of  six  experienced  amateurs  who  started 
only  one  succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal.  In 
another  race  over  the  same  course,  where  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  steering  their 
vehicles,  out  of  seven  who  started  only  two  arrived 
at  the  winning-post. 

The  prizes  given  at  the  foregoing  contests  have 
been  usually  gold  and  silver  medals  and  silver  cups ; 
now  and  then,  however,  money  prizes  of  500  francs 
are  awarded.  Several  efforts  nave  been  made  to 
indace  the  fair  sex  to  compete  at  these  races,  but 
hitherto  without  success,  although  they  arc  ready 
enough  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  any  casual 
cavalier  whom  they  may  encounter  on  his  veloci- 
pe<le  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  latest  novelty  in  the  velocipede  line  is  the 
nodoscaphe  or  velocipedc-marin,  as  it  is  called, 
formed  of  a  couple  of  canoes  covered  with  canvas 
and  joined  together  by  two  iron  bars,  between  which 
is  a  paddle-wheel  put  in  motion  by  means  of  two 
pedals  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  arc.  These 
machines  may  be  constantly  seen  in  action  on  the 
lake  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  on  the  lake  at 
Enghien,  and  even  on  the  Seine  itself  opposite  the 
Tuilcries.  The  inventor  is  sanguine  that  these 
machines  will  eventually  attain  the  same  rate  of 
^ed  as  the  land  velocipede  already  accomplishes. 
Quite  recently  an  enterprising  amateur  offered  to 
wager  10,000  francs  that  he  would  cross  the  channel 
between  Boulogne  and  Folkestone  on  a  vclocipede- 
marin  within  the  limit  of  three  hours,  —  wind  and 
weather,  we  presume,  permitting. 
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All  tellers  of  pet  ghost  stories  firmly  believe 
in  their  authenticity.  This  is  an  admitted  fact. 
And  all  who  fancy  they  have  seen  disembmlied 
spirits  or  spectral  apparitions  arc  equally  satisfied 
that  they  were  not  under  any  delusion,  mental 
or  physical.  Tlie  vision  of  a  head,  which  haunted 
the  late  Earl  Grey,  was  said  by  many  to  have 
been  a  species  of  monomania,  or  optical  decep¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  head  presented  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  other  members  of  his  family,  that  theory 
broke  down. 

The  second  Marquess  of  I.Kmdonderry,  better 
known  as  the  celebrated  statesman.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  told  at  one  of  his  wife’s  supper  parties  in 
Pcins,  in  1815,  the  following  supernatural  tale  with 
the  most  perfect  gravity.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
amongst  the  hearers,  and  often  repeated  it.  Ijord 
Castlereagh,  when  commanding  in  early  life  a  mil¬ 
itia  regiment  in  Ireland,  was  stationed  one  night  in 
a  large  desolate  country-house.  His  bed  was  at 
one  end  of  a  long,  dilapidated  room,  while  at  the 
other  extremity  a  great  fire  of  wood  and  turf  had 
been  prepared  within  a  huge,  gaping,  old-fashioned 
chimney. 

Waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  lay  watch¬ 
ing  from  his  pillow  the  gradual  darkening  of  the 
embers  on  the  hearth,  when  suddenly  they  blazed 
up,  and  a  naked  child  stepped  from  amongst  them 
on  the  floor.  The  figure  advanced  slowly  towards 


him,  rising  in  stature  at  every  step,  until  on  coming 
within  two  or  three  paces  of  his  bed  it  had  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  ghastly  giant,  pale  as  death, 
with  a  bleeding  wound  on  the  brow,  and  eyes  glar¬ 
ing  with  rage  and  despair.  Lord  Castlereagh  leaped 
from  his  bed,  and  confronted  the  figure  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  defiance.  It  retreated  before  him,  diminish¬ 
ing  as  it  withdrew  in  the  same  manner  that  it  had 
previously  shot  up  and  e.\panded.  He  followed  it, 
pace  by  pace,  until  the  original  childlike  form  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  embers. 

When  Lord  Londonderry  died  by  his  own  hand 
in  1822,  Sir  AValter  Scott  said,  “This  explains  a 
story  he  told  me  of  his  having  seen  a  ghost,  which  I 
thought  was  a  very  extraordinary  narrative  from 
the  lips  of  a  man  of  so  much  calm  sense  and  stead¬ 
iness  of  nerve.  But,  no  doubt,  he  had  been  subject 
to  aberrations  of  mind,  which  often  create  such 
phantoms.”  We  cannot  see  how  the  suicide  of  Lord 
Londonderry  explains  the  ghostly  appearance  of  so 
many  years  before.  Neither  can  we  quite  admit 
the  no  douht  of  habitual  mental  wanderings,  of  which 
no  evidence  is  offered,  and  none,  as  we  believe,  has 
ever  been  recorded.  The  Alarquess  bore  through 
life  the  character  of  one  endowed  with  most  unusakl 
self-possession  and  an  even  temperament.  The 
suicide,  in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  some  im¬ 
mediate  excitement  or  incidental  cause,  rather  than 
from  any  constitutional  tendency.  The  most  trust¬ 
worthy  chroniclers  of  the  day  made  no  allusion  to 
the  latter  possibility.  They  attributed  the  act  to 
the  harassing  labors  of  the  late  session,  as  well  as  to 
many  mortifying  reflections  on  his  political  charac¬ 
ter,  with  which  the  daily  and  weekly  organs  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  opposed  to  the  government,  abounded. 
The  coroner’s  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  insan¬ 
ity,  and  his  lordship’s  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Such  was  his  unpopularity 
at  the  time,  that  while  his  coffin  was  being  removed 
from  the  hearse  into  the  sacred  edifice,  yells  of  ex¬ 
ulting  execrations  were  uttered  by  the  surrounding 
populace.  Then,  as  now,  the  destructive  principles 
of  infidelity  and  sedition  had  many  loud-tongued 
advocates,  of  whom  a  type  presented  itself  in  the 
ignorant  drunkard  who  was  taken  up  in  the  Strand 
for  shouting,  “No  King,  no  Church,  no  Constitu¬ 
tion,  no  Nothing  at  all !  ” 

Not  content  with  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  minister,  more  than  one  scanda¬ 
lous  story  was  propagated  by  his  enemies  injurious 
to  his  character;  but  they  obtained  little  credit, 
and,  in  all  probability,  were  the  pure  inventions  of 
malevolence,  without  the  least  foundation.  Lord 
Byron,  in  his  ribald  poem  of  “  Don  Juan,”  and  also 
in  one  or  two  unworthy  Epigrams,  sneered  at  the 
sad  event  in  a  tone  which  alt  well-thinking  persons 
felt  to  be  more  disgraceful  to  the  writer  than  to  the 
unconscious  subject  of  his  sarcasm.  The  gifted  poet 
forgot  what  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
King  Henry  the  Sixth  at  the  death-bed  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort:  “Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  arc  sinners 
all.”  The  precept  is  too  often  unheeded,  but  can¬ 
not  be  too  frequently  recalled. 

The  supernatural  appearance  referred  to  above 
may  have  been  a  dream,  as  it  oecurred  at  night, 
when  the  narrator  was  in  bed;  although  Lord  L. 
declared  he  was  awake.  We  have  heard  a  person 
0^  credibility  say  he  once  dreamt  he  was  asleep  and 
dreaming ;  that  he  awoke  and  dreamt  again,  taking 
up  the  interrupted  sequence  of  thought  and  action 
as  if  nothing  had  broken  it,  and  still  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  asleep  ail  the  time.  It  is  beyond 
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the  scope  of  theory  or  reasoning  to  account  for 
dreams. 

This  ghostly  child  recalls  another  story  of  a  juve¬ 
nile  fetch,  or  wraith,  or  whatever  the  proper  term 
may  be,  lately  told  to  the  present  writer  by  a  friend, 
a  senior  of  his  own  standing,  which  presented  itself 
to  him  a  long  time  ago  in  Wales,  when  he  was  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  river  Usk.  The  teller  of  the  tale  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  practical,  rather  than  an  imaginative  or 
romantic  individual,  with  nothing  dreamy  or  super¬ 
stitious  in  his  mental  or  cerebral  development. 
Strolling  down  the  bank  on  a  fine  summer’s  day, 
rod  in  hand,  on  the  lookout  for  a  favorable  spot  in 
which  to  try  a  cast,  he  stopped  at  a  place  which  ap¬ 
peared  inviting.  The  Usk  abounds  in  rocky  islets. 
Opposite  to  him,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
was  one  of  these,  rather  elevated.  On  the  other 
side,  between  the  rock  and  the  main-land,  the  cur¬ 
rent  ran  with  much  rapidity,  and  somewhat  turbid- 
ly,  as  if  disturbed  and  intercepted  by  obstacles  below 
the  surface.  The  depth  of  the  water  was  much 
greater  than  that  on  the  side  our  fisherman  had 
selected.  This  he  knew  from  former  visits  and  ob¬ 
servations.  Suddenly  he  looked  up,  and  saw  a  little 
girl,  of  si.x  or  seven  years  old,  in  a  bonnet  and  cloak, 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  standing  quite  alone,  on 
the  summit  of  the  island.  She  remained  for  some 
time,  and  he  continued  to  look  steadily  on  the  un¬ 
expected  object,  wondering  how  she  got  there,  as 
without  a  boat  access  to  the  place  where  she  stood 
was  utterly  impossible.  lie  had  his  fishing-boots  on, 
and  tried  to  wade  across  to  her,  but  the  river  was 
too  deep.  Determined  to  satisfy  himself,  he  moved 
further  down  until  he  reached  a  fordable  point,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side.  There,  to  his  in¬ 
creased  surprise,  he  saw  the  child  standing,  having 
left  the  island.  No  vestige  of  a  boat,  or  raft,  or  any 
contrivance  by  which  her  passage  could  have  been 
effected,  presented  itself.  This,  of  course,  added  to 
his  astonishment,  and  he  walked  towards  her.  When 
within  a  short  distance,  she  moved  across  a  field  or 
two  in  the  direction  of  a  cottage  on  an  eminence, 
backed  by  a  wood ;  ascended  some  steps  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  opened  the  door,  and  disappeared  within. 
There  could  be  no  mistake.  lie  was  certain  of  the 
fact  and  identity  of  the  person,  for  he  had  noted 
her  dress  and  appearance  with  minute  attention. 
He  followed  quickly,  reached  the  cottage,  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  was  told  to  come  in.  lie  did  so, 
and  saw  a  man  and  woman,  apparently  his  wife, 
sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire.  The  attitude  of  the  man 
was  desponding,  —  his  head  on  his  hand,  while  his 
elbow  rested  on  the  knee.  The  visitor  asked  where 
the  little  girl  was  who  had  just  preceded  him  into 
the  cottage. 

The  reply  from  the  man  was,  “  No  little  girl  has 
entered  here ;  we  had  but  one,  and  we  lost  her  some 
months  ago ;  she  is  dead.”  He  then  pointed  to  a 
cloak,  bonnet,  and  basket  on  the  wall,  and  said, 
“  Those  were  hers,  and  there  she  always  left  them.” 
The  stranger  instantly  recognized  them  as  those 
he  had  seen.  “  Then,”  replied  the  man,  solemnly, 
“  you  have  seen  her  Fetch  !  She  was  our  only  child, 
most  dear  to  us,  and  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  best 
girl  in  the  school  she  attended.” 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  he  pressed  a  gra¬ 
tuity  on  them,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  take, 
and,  not  liking  his  own  reflections,  left  the  cottage.* 
He  then  went  to  the  school  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  to  obtain  further  particulars.  Everything 
he  had  been  told  was  corroborated  by  the  school¬ 
mistress,  who  also  took  him  to  the  child’s  grave  in 


the  village  churchyard.  Ilere  the  incident  ended. 
Nothing  more  ensued,  nor  had  the  person  to  whom 
the  vision  appeared  the  slightest  connection  with  or 
interest  in  tlie  parties  concerned.  He  cannot  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  it  was  a  bona  fide  ghost,  and  to 
this  hour  remains  undecided  as  to  what  it  really  was. 
Of  this  he  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  asleep,  and 
that  what  he  saw  and  did  were  not  the  vapors  of  a 
dream. 

Sleep  overpowers  people  in  strange  positions,  and 
it  is  (juite  possible  to  be  so  overtaken  when  fishing 
on  the  banks  of  a  river ;  but  to  retain  a  salmon-rod 
in  hand,  and  not  drop  or  lose  it,  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  e.xceeds  the  category  of  possibilities.  Besides, 
where  was  the  money  that  had  been  given  on  this 
particular  occasion,  and  certainly  no  longer  in  the 
bestower’s  pocket  ?  We  ourselves  have  a  •  distinct 
recollection  of  walking  a  considerable  distance  dur¬ 
ing  a  night  march,  in  a  state  of  perfect  somnolency 
from  fatigue ;  but  the  hands  were  empty,  and  noth¬ 
ing  dropped  or  lost.  On  another  occasion,  going 
up  Mount  Etna  by  night  so  as  to  reach  the  summit 
for  sunrise,  one  of  the  party  dropped  from  his  mule 
asleep ;  whereupon  the  dumb  quadruped  halted  till 
he  should  get  up  again.  Being  mi.ssed,  two  of  his 
companions,  with  the  guide,  came  back  to  look  for 
the  absentee,  and  found  him  locked  in  deep  repose 
on  the  pathway,  and  the  mule  standing  by  him  in 
the  same  state  of  happy  obliviousness. 

A  strange  incident,  which  has  been  in  print 
before,  occurred  in  the  life  of  General  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke,  who  died  in  the  year  1830.  He  was 
another  man  with  as  little  romance  in  his  composi¬ 
tion  as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  A  good  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  but  hot  and  peppery  as  cayenne  pepper; 
his  temper  not  being  improved  by  a  deranged  liver, 
the  result  of  long  service  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
India. 

In  the  year  1785,  he  and  General  Wynyard,  then 
very  young  men,  were  officers  in  the  same  regiment 
stationed  in  Canada.  On  the  15th  of  October  in 
that  year,  about  four  o’clock,  i*.  Ar.,  before  dusk 
came  on,  they  were  seated  in  Wynyard’s  quarters 
engaged  in  study.  It  was  a  room  in  a  block-house, 
with  two  doors,  the  one  opening  on  an  outer  pas¬ 
sage,  the  other  into  the  latter  oflicer’s  bedroom, 
from  which  there  was  no  exit  except  by  returning 
through  the  parlor. 

Sherbrooke,  happening  to  look  up  from  his  book, 
saw  beside  the  door  which  ojiened  on  the  passage 
the  figure  of  a  tall  youth,  apparently  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  pale  and  much  emaciated.  As¬ 
tonished  at  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  Sherbrooke 
called  the  attention  of  his  brother  officer,  sitting 
near  him,  to  the  visitor.  “  I  have  heard,”  he  said, 
in  afterwards  relating  the  incident,  “of  a  mairs 
being  as  pale  as  death,  but  I  never  saw  a  living  face 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  corpse  except  AVyn- 
yard’s  at  that  moment.”  Both  remained  silently 
gazing  on  the  figure  as  it  moved  slowly  through  the 
room,  and  entered  the  bedchamber,  casting  on 
young  Wynyard,  as  it  passed,  a  look,  as  his  friend 
thought,  of  melancholy  affection.  The  oppression 
of  its  presence  was  no  sooner  removed  than  Wyn¬ 
yard,  grasping  Sherbrooke’s  arm,  exclaimed,  in 
scarcely  articulate  tones,  “  Good  God !  my  brother !  ” 

Both  anxiously  waited  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
from  England;  some  of  the  officers,  meanwhile, 
induced  Wynyard  to  confess  with  much  reluctance 
what  he  had  seen.  Great  excitement  was  produced 
throughout  the  regiment  in  consequence.  When 
the  expected  vessel  arrived,  there  were  no  letters 
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for  Wynyard,  but  one  for  Sherbrooke.  As  soon  as  that  he  repeats  without  exaggeration  the  facts  there- 
he  had  opened  and  reatl  it,  he  beckoned  Wynyard  in  detailed :  — 

from  the  room.  Alia  Vista,  1848. 

They  remained  closeted  for  an  hour.  On  Sher-  The  events  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred  at  a 
brooke’s  return,  the  mystery  was  solved.  It  was  a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles  apart.  One 
letter  from  another  olGcer,  begging  Sherbrooke  to  at  Alta  Vista,  the  residence  of  Major  Richard  Pol- 
break  to  Wynyard  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  fa-  lard,  in  the  Green  Mountains  of  Albemarle  County, 
vorite  brother,  who  had  expired  on  the  15  th  of  Virginia;  the  other  at  a  frontier  military  post  of  the 
October,  and  at  the  same  hour  at  which  the  friends  United  States,  on  the  Western  boundary  of  Texas, 
saw  the  app.aritlon  in  the  bloek-hou.se.  Some  years  —  not,  as  now,  incorporated  in  the  Union.  A  de¬ 
afterwards,  Sherbrooke,  then  in  England,  was  walk-  tachment  of  about  two  hundred  men  of  the  9th 
in"  in  Piccadilly,  London,  when  on  the  opposite  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  a  few  dragoons,  were 
siJe  of  the  street  he  saw  a  gentleman  whom  ho  in-  there  in  garrison,  with  the  usual  complement  of  ofH- 
stantly  recognized  as  the  counterpart  oi‘  the  mys-  cers.  Amongst  the  latter  was  Lieutenant  Henry 
terious  visitor.  Crossing  over,  he  apologized  for  his  I’ollard,  a  remarkably  fine  and  intelligent  young 
intrusion,  and  learned  that  he  also  was  a  brother  —  man,  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Towards 
not  a  twin,  as  some  accounts  have  it  —  of  Wynyard.  the  close  of  the  day  of  the  1 2th  of  May,  1834,  the 
More  than  once,  and  long  after,  when  some  allusion  clear  ringing  notes  of  a  bugle  announced  the  hour 
to  the  incident  was  made  in  General  Sherbrooke’s  of  dinner,  and  immediately  after,  the  offieers  were 
presence,  he  interposed,  with  strong  emotion,  say-  gathered  round  the  mess  table,  buoyant  with  health, 
mg,  “  I  beg  that  the  subject  may  not  agnin  be  men-  and  in  their  accustomed  harmony  and  good-fellow- 
tioned.”  The  impression  on  the  minds  of  tho.se  who  ship  ;  conditions  under  which  they  there  met  for 
heard  him  was  that  he  considered  the  matter  too  the  last  time. 

serious  to  be  talked  of.  General  Paul  Anderson,  a  Alta  Vista  occupies  the  summit  of  an  elevation 
distinguished  Peninsular  officer,  who,  when  a  major  which  commands  a  charming  view  across  the  Green 
on  Sir  John  Jloore’s  staff,  assisted  at  the  burial  of  Mountains  ;  westwardly  to  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  and  to 
that  gallant  soldier  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna,  the  southward  and  eastward,  on  a  clear  d.ay,  can  be 
corrolmrated  the  facts  here  repeated,  as  having  seen  Mount  Laurel,  within  the  borders  of  the  con- 
heard  them  direct  ft'om  Sir  John  Sherbrooke’s  own  tiguous  state  of  Kentucky.  About  half  a  mile  from 
lips  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  adding  that  Sir  the  house  on  the  north  side  runs  the  public  road, 
John  assureil  him  aho,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  while  surrounding  it  is  an  extensive  park,  scattered 
that  be  believed  the  appearance  to  have  been  a  over  with  a  profii-sicn  of  spruce  and  locust  trees, 
ghost,  or  disembodied  spirit,  and  that  this  belief  Arbors  composed  of  cane  spring  up  here  and  there, 
was  shared  by  his  friend  Wynyard.  Strong  evi-  and  as  they  are  the  resort  of  members  of  the  family 
dence,  more  than  forty  years  subscipient  to  the  for  reading,  studying,  or  playing,  the  house  servants 
event.  have  taken  them  under  their  especial  charge.  They 

We  find  it  stated  in  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  that  devote  to  them  unremitting  care  and  attention ; 
the  noble  bard  sometimes  used  to  mention  a  strange  they  have  trained  over  and  about  them  flower-bear- 
story,  which  the  commander  of  the  packet.  Captain  ing  vines  and  creepers,  which  diffuse  an  agreeable 
Kidd,  related  to  him  when  on  his  passage  to  Lisbon  fragrance,  rendering  them  at  the  same  time  imper- 
in  1809.  Being  asleep  one  night  in  his  berth,  —  vious  to  rain  and  to  the  sun’s  rays.  At  the  south 
Captain  Kidd, /o^uiVur,  —  he  was  awakened  by  the  side,  beyond  the  lawn,  is  the  garden,  always  neatly 
pressure  of  something  heavy  on  his  limbs,  and,  there  kept,  and  well  filled  with  the  choicest  shrubs  and 
being  a  f.iint  light  in  the  room,  could  see,  as  he  flowers,  amongst,  which  shines  conspicuously  the 
thought,  distinctly  the  figure  of  his  brother,  who  yellow  rose.  All  the  immediate  grounds  about  the 
was  at  that  time  in  the  naval  service  in  the  East  house  are  enclosed  wdthin  an  ornamental  paling  of 
Indies,  dressed  in  his  uniform,  and  stretched  across  wood  ;  gravel-walks  giving  access  to  gates  at  various 
the  bed.  Concluding  it  to  be  an  illusion  of  tbe  points.  An  ample  piazza  runs  the  length  of  the 
senses,  l-.e  shut  his  eyes  and  made  an  effort  to  sleep ;  main  building,  wliicli  has  wings  at  either  extremity  ; 
but  still  the  same  jiressure  continued,  and  still,  as  that  on  the  south  being  the  library  and  school-room 
I  often  as  he  ventured  to  take  another  look,  he  saw  for  the  children ;  that  on  the  north  is  now  known  as 
and  felt  the  figure  lying  across  him  in  the  .same  po-  my  room,  from  my  having  always  occupied  it  when 
I  sition.  To  add  to  the  wonder,  on  putting  his  hand  visiting  Alta  Vista  before  my  marriage. 

I  forth  to  touch  this  form,  he  found  tbe  uniform  in  From  the  porch  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  a 
I  which  it  appeared  to  be  dressed  dripping  wet.  On  broad  gravel-walk  leads  straight  through  the  lawn 
j  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  brother  officers,  to  whom  to  the  principal  gate  of  entrance  to  the  park.  It  is 
I  he  called  out  in  alarm,  the  apparition  vanished ;  but  bounded,  as  all  tbe  others  are,  by  a  low  hedge  of 
j  in  a  few  months  after  he  received  the  startling  in-  aromatic  shrubs  and  flowers.  About  half  a  mile 
I  telligenee  that  on  that  identical  night  his  brother  off,  in  a  southerly  direction,  are  rows  of  negro, 
had  fallen  overboard,  and  been  drowned  in  the  In-  cabins,  and  within  a  convenient  distance  of  them 
dian  seas.  Of  the  supernatural  character  of  this  stands  a  two-story  brick  house,  occupied  by  the 
appearance,  Captain  Kidd  himself  did  not  appear  overseer  of  the  plantation  and  his  family, 
to  have  tbe  slightest  doubt.  “  Oh !  ”  exclaims  the  At  the  time  now  referred  to.  Major  Pollard  was 
[  incredulous  reader,  “  this  was  a  decided  dream !  ”  absent  at  Santiago  in  Chili,  where  he  had  been  sent 
Granting  the  probability  of  such  a  solution,  it  was  by  the  United  States  Government  on  a  special 
nevertheless  an  intimation,  out  of  the  natural  course,  mission,  which  involved  reparation  for  the  capture 
of  an  event  which  had  actually  occurred  at  an  enor-  of  the  frigate  Essex,  Commoilore  Porter,  within  the 
mous  distance,  and  touching  most  closely  the  party  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  in  tbe  War  of  1811-14,  by  two 
to  whom  it  was  conveyed.  English  vessels,  the  Phoebe  and  Chenib.  This  action 

The  following  recital  came  to  us  from  a  near  rel-  was  fought  within  gunshot  of  the  batteries  of  the  port, 

!  ative.  He  received  it  in  manuscript  from  the  and  witnessed  by  thousands  of  spectators  who  crowd- 
j  writer,  who  vouches  for  its  authenticity,  and  declares  ed  the  shores.  It  was  unequalled  by  any  of  the  war 
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for  the  pertinacity  of  the  attack  and  defence.  When 
Commodore  Porter  ordered  his  colors  to  be  struck, 
and  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  on  board 
the  Phoebe,  very  few  of  his  men  were  left  fit  for 
duty,  nearly  every  officer  was  disabled,  and  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  crew  were  killed 
outright,  or  seriously  wounded.  Such  a  number,  in 
proportion,  is  not  recorded  in  any  other  naval  en¬ 
gagement.  The  Essex  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
perfect  wreck.* 

During  the  absence  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Pollard, 
leaving  the  entire  management  of  the  plantation  to 
the  overseers,  occupied  herself  with  the  education  of 
her  children,  who  were  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brown,  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  He  was 
a  profound  scholar,  and,  being  without  a  church,  had 
accepted  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  family,  remaining 
in  it,  including  a  residence  at  Oak  Ridge,  between 
eight  and  nine  years.  As  now,  Mrs.  Pollard  had 
then  a  great  fondness  for  flowers,  and  passed  much 
of  her  time  amongst  them,  —  a  lady  of  wonderfully 
pleasing  and  graceful  manners,  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  and  particularly  free  from  anything  of  a  su¬ 
perstitious  nature.  I  mention  this  for  evident  rea¬ 
sons  which  will  appear  in  connection  with  this  story. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  early,  and,  attended 
by  some  of  the  female  servants  of  the  house,  would 
frequently  pass  an  hour  or  more,  before  breakfast, 
in  the  garden  and  the  grounds  adjacent.  At  this 
time  she  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  retained  much 
of  that  personal  beauty  for  which  in  her  premiere 
jeunesse  she  had  been  remarkable. 

The  early  morning  of  the  13th  of  May,  1834,  was 
one  of  those  for  which  the  spring  season  in  that  part 
of  Virginia  is  perhaps  nowhere  excelled.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  delicious  softness  of  a  hlay  daybreak 
in  the  Green  Mountains.  You  see  an  almost  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  and  are  conscious  of  a  temperature  volup¬ 
tuously  soft  and  tranquillizing.  The  fragrance  of  a 
thousand  flowers  fills  the  air.  At  intervals,  you  may 
hear,  as  if  to  present  a  more  striking  interest,  the 
notes  of  a  “  songster  of  the  grove,”  or  the  fanning 
of  a  gentle  breeze  may  stir  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  encircling  woods.  I  prefer  to  give,  as  received 
from  Mrs.  Pollard’s  own  lips,  and  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  her  own  words,  what  now  follows,  delivered 
with  an  uncontrollable  emotion,  which  frequently 
interrupted  the  thread  of  the  narration. 

“I  left  the  house,”  she  said,  “on  the  morning 
above  indicated,  quite  early,  before  six,  as  I  noticed 
by  the  clock,  when  passing  through  the  hall.  I 
crossed  the  lawn  to  the  garden,  and  not  seeing  Un¬ 
cle  Ben  (one  of  the  negro  gardeners),  I  expressed 
surprise,  as  he  was  usually  very  regular  at  his  work, 
and  my  astonishment  was  not  lessened  at  hearing 
Martha  exclaim,  ‘  Missis,  there ’s  Uncle  Ben  over 
yonder  in  the  graveyard.’  (The  family  cemetery 
lay  immediately  beyond  the  garden.)  I  directed 
my  steps  towards  it,  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  as  it 
seemed  strange  he  should  be  there  instead  of  in  the 
garden.  I  said,  ‘  Uncle  Ben,  what  brings  you  here 
this  morning  ?  ’  He  reminded  me  that  a  few  days 
before  I  had  told  him  to  pluck  away  some  weeds 
which  were  growing  up  about  the  tomb  of  ray  dear 
little  Lucy.  I  noticed,  too,  that  he  had  swept  and 
smoothed  the  surrounding  ground.  The  morning 

*  Our  American  friend  ampllflea  here,  with  a  broad  margin.  The 
defence  of  the  Essex  against  a  superior  force  was  most  gallant  and 
creditable,  but  her  loss  fell  far  below  the  amount  stated.  It  reached 
in  reality  24  killed  and  45  wounded.  See  James's  “  Naral  History,” 
Vol.  VI.  The  Essex  sailed  to  England  in  good  trim,  without  diffi¬ 
culty  or  danger,  and  was  for  many  years  hulk  or  guard-ship  at 
Kingstown  Harbor,  Dublin,  —  Ed.  Dublin  Univ.  Mag, 


was  SO  delightful,  the  air  so  serene,  that  I  felt 
tempted  to  pass  out  through  the  cemetery  to  the 
fields,  intending  to  return  by  the  same  way,  and  I 
told  Uncle  Ben  not  to  lock  the  gate,  as  I  should  do 
so. 

“I  was  led  to  continue  my  walk  beyond  what 
was  my  usual  custom,  but  presently  a  peculiar  sen¬ 
sation,  as  if  impelled  by  some  undefined  influence 
came  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  very  nervous. 

I  hastened  to  the  path  leading  to  the  large  gate, 
through  which  I  now  decided  to  return  to  the  house, 
—  the  shortest  way,  in  fact.  An  overpowering  sense 
of  sadness  oppressed  me,  and  once  or  twice  I  was 
compelled  to  stop.  At  length  I  approached  the  as¬ 
pen-tree  which  stands  by  the  side  of  the  private 
road,  just  without  the  gate,  when,  judge  of  my  hor¬ 
ror  at  seeing,  lying  beneath  it,  my  poor  boy  Henry! 
At  his  side  were  a  cloak,  a  cap,  and  a  sash.  I  saw 
blood  oozing  from  his  neck.  Ilis  features  bore  an 
expression  indicative  of  intense  pain,  though  calm 
and  tranquil.  I  instinctively  moved '  towards  him, 
when  he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to  say,  adieu  1  A 
faint  smile  seemed  to  struggle  through  the  agony 
under  which  he  appeared  to  be  laboring. 

“  In  the  room  which  you  and  Rose  now  occupy, 
I  found  myself  lying  on  a  couch.  The  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  surrounding  objects  at  first  dim  and  in¬ 
distinct.  Presently  I  distinguished  the  forms  of  the 
children,  Virginia,  Minnie,  and  Rose,  —  Rose,  then 
a  little  fairy  in  her  fifth  year.  She  had  grasped  my 
hand.  At  the  farther  part  of  the  room  were  severm 
of  the  servants,  weeping.  My  first  exclamation,  as 
Virginia  afterwards  told  me,  was,  ‘  My  darling  chil¬ 
dren,  poor  Henry  is  dead !  You  will  never  see  your 
brother  again.’  Between  the  interval  of  my  vision, 
for  I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it,  and  a  return  to 
consciousness,  Virginia  and  Minnie  had  gathered 
from  the  servants  that  near  the  aspen-tree,  as  I  was 
about  to  turn  in  at  the  gate,  I  had  suddenly  stopped, 
cried  out  the  name  of  my  son,  and  then  became  in¬ 
sensible.  AVith  the  assistance  of  others,  immediately 
summoned,  they  had  borne  me  to  the  house  in  a 
state  of  utter  prostration.  To  this  day  I  have  not 
deemed  it  prudent  or  advisable  to  communicate  to 
my  children  what  I  saw  on  that  dreadful  morning ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  ray  first  expression,  on  a 
return  to  consciousness,  was  of  Henry’s  death,  not  a 
word  should  have  escaped  me  on  the  subject.  AVith- 
in  ray  own  breast  it  would  have  been  concealed,  un¬ 
til  confirmed  or  proved  to  be  unreal.  But,  so  far  as 
they  could  connect  anything  with  it,  they  urged  me 
to  disabuse  my  mind  of  the  impression,  and  that, 
when  the  post  arrived,  we  should  hear  he  was  alive 
and  well.  They  pretended  that  I  had  dreamt  it, 
and  that,  like  the  shadow  of  a  dream,  all  would  pass 
happily  away.  I  allowed  them  so  to  think,  fully 
convinced,  however,  that  their  poor  brother  was  no 
longer  in  this  world. 

“  A  fortnight  or  more  had  passed,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one.  Uncle  Isham  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  To  me  the  news  of  his  arrival  seemed  to 
be  a  death-blow.  Preceded  by  the  children,  I  went 
to  the  piazza  to  see  him.  Virginia  outran  the  oth¬ 
ers,  and  I  heard  her  say,  ‘  AAThere ’s  your  master, 
Harry  ?  ’  ‘  Massa  Henry  gone  dead,  missy,’  he  re¬ 
plied  ;  and  the  poor  slave  burst  into  tears.  After  a 
few  moments,  he  continued,  ‘  They  sent  me  home  to 
Alta  Vista,  and  told  me  to  take  this  letter  to  my 
missis.’  He  then  produced  from  a  cloth,  in  which  he 
had  carefully  wrapped  it,  a  letter,  together  with  a 
small  sealed  packet.  The  letter  proved  to  be  from 
one  of  Henry’s  brother  officers.  I  have  it  here 
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now,  and  will  read  it  to  you.  It  was  dated  at  Fort 
Madison,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  15th  of  May,  1834. 

“  ‘  Dear  Madam  :  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you  most  sad  news.  Your  son  Henry, 
our  late  companion  and  friend,  is  no  more.  He  fell 
in  a  duel  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  inst.,  about  six 
o’clock,  having  been  shot  through  the  neck.  I  was 
with  him  when  he  expired,  and  heard  the  word 
“  Mother  ”  pass  from  his  lips.  His  death  was  almost 
instantaneous.  As  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  yourself  and  Major  Pollard  to  know  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  this  melancholy  event,  I 
here  give  them.  At  the  mess  table,  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  evening,  everything  had  gone  on,  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  in  the  utmost  harmonjr  and  hilarity, 

when  Captain  S - most  unhappily  turned  the 

conversation  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  Being  a 
violent  abolitionist,  he  became  unguarded  in  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  said  many  things  derogatory  to  all  slave¬ 
owners,  whom  he  denounced  in  a  body.  The  other 
officers  present  did  what  they  could  to  interpose  and 
check  his  language,  which  only  became  more  offen¬ 
sive  and  insulting,  as  also  to  allr.y  the  indignation 
evidently  rising  on  the  part  of  your  son. 

,  “  We  rose  from  the  table  in  confusion,  and  sought 
our  quarters,  greatly  grieved  at  what  had  taken 
place,  and  not  free  Irom  strong  suspicions  that 
Lieut.  Pollard  would  seek  apology  or  redress.  The 
same  night  I  received  a  message  from  him,  and  by 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon  he  sent  a  note  to  Captain 

S - ,  demanding  a  retractation  of  the  words  he  had 

uttered,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  before  whom  they 
were  spoken.  This  not  being  granted,  a  meeting  was 
fi.\ed  I'or  the  next  morning  at  six  o’clock.  I  accom¬ 
panied  your  son  to  the  ground.  The  ball  of  his 
antagonist  pierced  his  neck,  and  he  fell.  We  placed 
him  at  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  tree,  where  his  ser¬ 
vant  Isham  had  already  deposited  his  cloak,  sash, 
and  cap.  The  doctor  immediately  opened  his  collar 
to  search  the  wound,  but  it  was  apparent  that  he 
was  beyond  all  mortal  aid,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
he  breathed  his  last.  I  cannot  close  without  adding 
that  no  one  could  stand  better  in  the  service  than 
your  son  did.  He  was  a  brave  young  soldier,  and 
high-minded  beyond  his  years.  His  uniform  mod¬ 
esty  of  demeanor  and  unaffected  goodness  won  the 
hearts  of  all.  Every  man  in  this  detachment  mourns 
his  loss,  and  no  one  feels  his  death  more  keenly  than 
he  by  whose  hand  he  fell.  We  send  Isham  with 
this  letter,  and  he  wilt  deliver  at  the  same  time  a 
small  packet  containing  a  watch  and  a  few  other 
personal  objects  which  we  know  he  valued,  and 
Isham  tells  us  he  had  put  together,  sealed,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  yourself,  before  retiring  to  rest  on  the  1 
night  before  that  fatal  morning.  Accept  my  warm¬ 
est  sympathies  on  this  terrible  bereavement,  and 
believe  me  to  remain,  dear  madam,  yours  most 
faithfully. 

V  “John  Deas.” 

Here  the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Pollard  ends. 

On  an  afternoon  in  the  following  month  of  June 
a  funeral  procession  was  seen  to  leave  the  portico 
of  the  house  of  Alta  Vista.  It  was  composed  of 
Mrs.  Pollard,  her  children,  with  numerous  relatives 
and  friends  who  had  collected  together  from  the 
neighboring  plantations;  and  also  of  150  negroes, 
their  servants,  who  joined  it  on  the  lawn. 

The  latter  were  dressed  in  their  best  apparel, 
coarse  and  homely,  but  tidy  and  neat,  and,  as  these 
people  are  wont  to  do,  giving  way,  now  and  then, 
to  loud  bursts  of  grief.  They  were  headed  by  Uncle 


Isham  and  Uncle  Major,  a  slave  then  eighty  years  of 
a^e,  who  had  been  the  personal  servant  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Reeves,  while  serving  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  (1848)  with  the  Reeves  family  at  Oak  Ridge 
Plantation.  Passing  through  the  garden,  the  pro¬ 
cession  entered  the  cemetery  beyond,  and  on  the 
spot  which  Uncle  Ben  had  cleaned  and  weeded  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 3th  of  May,  next  to  the  grave 
of  his  sister  Lucy,  Henry  Pollard  was  laid.  On  a 
marble  tomb,  rising  over  it,  may  be  read  these 
words :  “  Here  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Henry, 
son  of  Richard  and  Pauline  Pollard,  of  Alta  Vista, 
who  died  in  Louisiana,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1834, 
aged  twenty-five  years.” 

As  to  the  Other  actors  in  this  strange  but  true 

tale.  Captain  S -  became  a  prey  to  remorse. 

His  days  and  nights  were  passed  in  vain  and  fruit¬ 
less  regrets.  In  numerous  conflicts  which  took 
place  on  the  frontier  where  he  was  station)  d,  with 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  renegade  Texans, 
Mexicans,  and  others,  his  recklessness  and  daring 
were  remarked  by  all.  During  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  by  General  Scott,  his  regiment  was  attached 
to  the  division  under  General  Garland.  It  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  all  the  actions,  from  the  taking  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  itself. 
As  the  army  approached  the  capital,  the  fortified 
heights  of  Chapultepec,  Chambussco,  and  Molino  del 
Rey  were  stormed  with  great  slaughter.  Brevet  Col¬ 
onel,  as  Captain  S - had  now  become,  led  the  at¬ 

tack  on  Chambussco.  He  snatched  the  regimental 
color  from  its  bearer,  and  planted  it  on  the  parapet, 
which,  with  a  few  others,  he  was  the  first  to  gain. 
He  was  struck  almost  instantaneously  by  three  mus¬ 
ket-balls,  and,  after  falling,  he  placed  his  forage  cap 
over  his  face  and  e.xpired. 

Lieutenant  Deas  I  knew  rather  intimately  when 
I  passed  through  Detroit  in  1844.  He  was  then 
senior  lieutenant  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
I  dined  twice  with  him  at  the  mess  when  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War  broke  out ;  he  had  become  a  captain,  and 
was  with  the  division  of  the  army  under  General 
Taylor,  which  entered  Mexico  from  Texas  crossing 
the  Rio  del  Norte.  He  was  disabled  for  some  time 
from  a  severe  wound  which  he  received  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  and  was  shot  while  swimming  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  a  few  men  of  his  company,  just  a  few 
hours  before  the  attack  on  Matamoras. 

Alta  Vista,  8th  Jan.,  1848.  W.  C.  W. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  superstitions  of 
any  country  is  that  of  the  Doppel  Gang,  or  Double, 
religiously  believed  in  by  the  lower  orders  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  others  who  might  be  expected  to  repudi¬ 
ate  such  extravagant  fantasies.  But  the  Teutonic 
race  are  transcendental  and  imaginative  beyond  ordi¬ 
nary  comparison  or  comprehension.  They  people 
the  Hartz  Mountains,  the  Black  Forest,  and  many 
other  haunted  districts  with  everpr  conceivable  de¬ 
scription  of  giant,  dwarf,  gnome,  wizard,  witch,  fairy, 
and  local  deity  or  demons  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  Woe  be  to  the  audacious  stranger  who  dis¬ 
believes  or  derides  any  of  their  traditionary  legends  ! 

There  was  a  strange  book  of  Diablerie  written  by 
Herr  von  Hoffman,  a  translation  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Blackwood  in  the  year  1824.  It  was 
called  “  The  Devil’s  Elixir.”  The  English  fashioner 
informs  us  that  it  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in 
Germany,  where  its  merits  were  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Hoffman  was  a  melancholy  man,  who 
hastened  his  death  by  intemperance  and  hypochon- 
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dria.  Precisely  the  sort  of  mind  to  rerel  in  demon¬ 
ology  and  ghostly  conceptions.  The  work  named 
is  intensely  German,  to  its  very  marrow  ;  though  so 
much  of  the  style  thus  called  par  excellence  has 
been  adopted  by  many  of  our  own  poj)ular  novel- 
writers,  that  it  has  become  almost  indigenous  at 
home.  To  all  lovers  of  the  horrible,  who  may  not 
already  have  met  with  this  work,  it  will  alford  a 
high  treat.  Tliere  is  as  much  of  mystery  and  mur¬ 
der  and  supernatural  agency,  yea,  and  of  the  devil 
himself,  as  the  most  unsatiable  marvel-hunter  could 
desire  to  have  served  up  to  him. 

There  are  many  who  revel  in  all  such  tales,  and 
there  are  others  who  hold  them  as  puerile  and  ab¬ 
surd.  We  suspect  the  former  to  be  much  the  moi'e 
numerous  class,  and  while  the  mind  of  man  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  its  present  materials,  ghost  stories,  no 
matter  how  extravagant,  will  never  fall  into  utter 
disrepute.  Let  us  be  honest,  and  confess  our  own 
weakness.  We  are  great  admirers  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous,  and  never  fail  to  be  strongly  -roused  by  “A 
Tale  of  Terror  ” ;  but  we  love  it  in  proportion  as  it 
comes  within  the  verge  of  jirobability,  —  as  we  think 
it  likely  to  be  true.  Our  interest  is  less  powerfully 
excited  when  combinations  of  magic  and  witch¬ 
craft,  compelling  destinies  and  familiar  spirits,  and 
the  arch  hend,  inpropriis  naturalihiis,  in  bodily  and 
ethereal  essence,  are  all  called  in  to  subscribe  their 
agency.  Maturin’s  “  Montorio  ”  and  Mi-s.  llad- 
cliffe’s  “  Udolpho,”  for  instances,  we  have  absolutely 
revelled  in ;  and  the  more  because  all  the  i)etrlfying 
mysteries  they  contain  are  ultimately  explained 
from  natural  causes.  We  do  not  by  this  mean  to 
assert  that  the  clever  lady  and  gentleman  named 
rival  the  talent  of  Goethe,  or  IIofTinan,  or  La  Motte 
Foufiue,  or  Eugene  Sue  ;  but  we  are  epicures  of  a 
peculiar  class,  and  prefer  our  highly  seasoned  dishes 
to  be  qualified  with  a  semblance  of  probability. 
We  like  a  ghost,  especially  when  well  vouched  lor, 
and  backed  by  collateral  evidence.  Sir  George 
Villiers,  Jlrs.  Veal,  Lady  Betty,  Lord  Lyttleton’s 
White  Lady,  and  the  Major  wuo  appeared  to  his 
friend  to  reproach  him  lor  sull’ering  his  favorite 
sword  to  get  rusty,  are  all  amongst  our  fondest  and 
most  deejily  impres.sed  recollections.  We  felt  seri¬ 
ously  rebuked  in  spirit  when  the  pestilent  ardor  of 
modern  rese.arch  tlirew  discredit  on  the  better  half 
of  them.  But  when  we  are  driven  headlong  into 
the  regions  of  fancy,  and  are  told  that  the  invisible 
world  is  peopled  with  myriads  of  spiritual  essences, 
invested  with  mortal  attributes,  controlling  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  men,  and  more  bent  on  mischief  than  be¬ 
nevolence,  we  pass  the  boundaries  of  wholesome 
terror  and  laugh  when  we  are  expected  to  tremble. 

Without  discussing  the  literary  rank  which  works 
of  this  class  are  entitled  to  hold,  we  think  a  perusal 
of  the  “  Devil's  Eli.xir,”  worth  the  attention  of  all 
who  like  to  trace  the  peculiarities  of  national  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  conduct  of  the  story  is  ob-scure  and  the  nar¬ 
rative  freijuently  unconnected.  The  following  is 
something  like  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  The  son  of  an 
Italian  prince  has  resigned  himself  Iwdy  and  soul 
into  the  power  of  the  devil.  The  fearful  penalty 
imposed  upon  him  is,  that  “  no  ha])piness  in  life,  or 
peace  in  the  grave,  will  be  granted  to  him  as  long 
as  the  sinful  race  to  which  he  has  given  rise  shall 
exist  uj)on  the  earth.”  Medardus,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  and  his  natural  brother,  Victorin,  are  the  last 
descendants  of  the  guilty  family,  iledardus  has 
been  brought  up  a  Capuchin  monk,  but  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  weakness  he  drinks  from  a  bottle  of  the 


Devil’s  Elixir,  preserved  in  his  convent,  and  under 
his  charge  .as  a  precious  relic  which  belonged  to  St 
Anthony.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  passes  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  inlluencc  of  Satan,  who  leads  him 
on  to  the  commission  of  the  most  horrible  crimes. 
Victorin  has  also  drank  of  the  Elixir,  and  from  that 
moment  becomes  the  Double  of  Medardus,  haunting 
him  perpetually  in  form,  in  features,  voice,  actions, 
and  attributes,  —  another  self  We  have  seldom 
met  with  any  creation  of  the  fancy  more  thoroughly 
appalling  than  this  double.  Medardus,  after  many 
wanderings,  returns  to  his  convent,  the  victim  of  de¬ 
spair,  inflicts  on  himself  the  most  humiliating  and 
painful  penances,  and  at  length  dies,  the  last  of  his 
race.  The  Ancestor,  having  walked  the  e.arth  for 
the  appointed  time,  is  then  suffered  to  rest  in  his 
grave. 

The  (jucstion  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  oii  clos¬ 
ing  the  book  is,  “  What  good  can  come  of  all  this? 
Can  it  avail  anything,  in  a  social,  moral,  or  relig¬ 
ious  sense?”  Unhesitatingly  we  answer  —  No. 
What  then  does  it  amount  to  ?  Talent  perverted, 
and  imagination  thrown  away. 

We  have  given  a  series  of  ghostly  incidents,  not 
easily  explained.  Let  us  conclude  with  one,  quite 
as  unaccountable  in  progress,  but  ultimately  cleared 
up  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner.  The  story, 
of  which  a  condensed  version  is  subjoined,  was  orig¬ 
inally  told  in  an  American  periodical,  called  the 
“  Atlantic  Souvenir,”  alxtut  forty  yc.ars  since. 

Bii.i.y  Moug.vn’.s  Ghost. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  seaman  named  William  Ido> 
gan  enlisted  on  board  a  United  States  frigate  fora 
three  years’  cruise  in  the  NIediterranean.  lie  was 
an  awful-looking  person,  si.x  feet  four  inches  high, 
with  a  long,  pale,  wrinkled  visage,  sunken  eyes, 
thick  black  hair  standing  on  end,  with  white,  ])rom- 
inent,  and  irregular  teeth.  It  was  imj)ossible  to 
define  the  color  of  his  eyes ;  his  voice  was  sepul¬ 
chral,  on  his  right  arm  were  engraved  certain  mys¬ 
terious  devices,  and  his  tobacco-'oox  was  of  iron, 
lie  entered  on  Friday,  the  frigate  was  launched  on 
Friday,  the  master  carpenter  who  built  her  was 
born  and  died  on  Fiidav,  and  the  .scpiadron  went 
out  to  sea  on  Friday.  These  coincidences,  added 
to  his  singular  appearance,  caused  the  sailors  to 
look  ujK)n  Morgan  with  some  degree  of  wonder, 
mingled  with  susj)icion.  During  the  voyitge  to 
Gibraltar,  his  conduct  Increased  this  feeling,  lie 
went  without  food  for  days  together;  at  least  he 
was  never  seen  to  eat,  and  if  he  slept  it  was  without 
shutting  his  eyes  or  lying  down.  ILs  shipmates,  one 
and  all,  declared  that,  wake  <at  what  time  of  the 
night  they  would,  Morgan  was  seen  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  his  hammock,  with  his  eyes  glaring  and 
wide  open.  When  in  watch  upon  deck,  ho  would 
stand  still  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  gazing  on  the  stars 
or  the  ocean,  and,  when  roused,  fall  flat  on  the  deck 
in  a  swoon.  When  he  revived,  he  preached  and 
talked  incoherent  rhapsody,  lie  often  hinted  that 
he  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  and  more  than  once 
offered  to  let  himself  be  hanged  for  the  gratification 
of  his  messmates.  He  had  also  frecpient  trances, 
during  which  he  lay  stiff  and  rigid,  with  all  the  .ap 
pearances  of  death. 

These  things  at  length  reached  the  e.ars  of  C.ap 

tain  11 - ,  who  looked  upon  them  as  mere  tricks, 

and  the  ne.xt  time  Morgan  got  into  a  trance  con¬ 
fined  him  for  twenty-four  hours,  stopped  his  grog, 
and  devised  sundry  other  punishments.  One  d.ay, 
•about  half-way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  frigate 
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«veral  leagues  ahead  of  the  squadron,  there  was 
in  alarm  of  the  magazine  being  on  fire.  Morgan 
was  just  coming  on  deck  with  a  spoon  in  his  hand, 
for  some  purpose  or  other,  when,  hearing  the  cry,  he 
matle  one  spring  overboard.  The  fire  was  soon 
extinguished,  but,  in  the  confusion,  no  effort  was 
made  to  save  Morgan.  As  a  matter  of  course  he 
was  drowned.  Two  days  after,  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  squadron  came  up,  and  sent  a  boat  along- 
(ide  with  Hilly  on  board.  Twelve  hours  after 
his  leap,  he  had  been  found  swimming  gallantly  with 
the  spoon  in  his  hand,  which  he  said  he  held  fast 
that  lie  might  help  himself  to  salt  water  when  he 
was  dry.  After  this  the  sailors  felt  convinced  that 
Morgan  was  a  dead  man  come  to  life  again,  and 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  kill  him  in  any  ordinary 
way.  He  continued  his  pranks,  star-gazings,  and 
swoons,  for  which  he  was  always  severely  punished. 
At  last,  as  they  approached  Gibraltar,  he  solemnly 
announced  to  his  messmates  that  he  intended  to 
drown  himself  again  with  the  first  opportunity.  He 
made  his  will,  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  and  settled 
all  his  affairs.  lie  also  replenished  his  tobacco-box, 
put  his  allowance  of  biscuit  in  his  pocket,  and  filled 
a  small  canteen  with  water  which  he  slung  round 
his  neck,  saying,  that  perhaps  he  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  live  two  or  three  days  in  the  sea  before 
he  finally  betook  himself  to  Davy  Jones’s  locker. 
That  same  night,  between  twelve  and  one,  Morgan 
was  distinctly  seen  to  come  up  the  hatchway,  climb 
the  bulwark,  and  drop  into  the  ocean.  A  midship¬ 
man  and  two  sailors  testified  to  the  facts,  and,  Mor¬ 
gan  being  missing  the  next  morning,  no  doubt 
existed  of  his  suicide. 

The  talk  and  wonder  were  beginning  to  subside, 
when,  one  night,  aboiit  a  week  after,  the  figure  of 
Morgan  in  wet  clothes,  with  sunken  eyes  and  cadav¬ 
erous  visage,  was  seen  by  one  of  his  messmates,  who 
happened  to  be  lying  awake,  to  emerge  slowly  from 
the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  approach  one  of  the  tables 
where  there  was  a  can  of  water,  take  a  hearty 
draught,  and  disappear  in  the  direction  whence  it 
came.  The  sailor  told  this  the  next  morning,  but, 
as  yet,  very  few  believed  him.  The  next  night, 
precisely  the  same  thing  occurred,  and  was  seen  by 
a  different  person.  The  story  came  to  the  ears  of 

Captain  R - ,  who,  under  the  conviction  that 

Morgan’s  drowning  himself  had  been  deceptive, 
ordered  the  strictest  search  to  be  made  throughout 
the  frigate,  but  without  at,y  discovery.  The  ghost 
continued  to  appear,  evading  capture  or  surprise. 
Once,  it  emptied  a  tobacco-box,  and  at  another  time 
made  free  with  fragments  of  supper  which  hatl  not 
been  cleared  away.  In  the  Bay  of  Algesiras  it 
spoke,  offered  its  hand  to  a  messmate,  and  saying 
Good  by,  Tom,”  vanished  as  usual. 

By  this  time,  the  whole  crew  were  terror-stricken, 
afraid  of  their  own  shadows,  and  even  the  officers 
began  to  share  the  infection.  The  sailors  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  an  occasional  turn  on  shore.  To  the 
Tom  Brown  named  above,  Morgan  had  left  his 
watch  and  chest  of  clothes.  Strolling  down  a  dark 
lane,  in  the  suburbs  of  j^esiras,  he  heard  a  well- 

known  voice  call  out,  “  'Tom,  Tom,  d - n  your 

eyes !  Don’t  your  know  your  old  messmate  ?  ” 
Tom  recognized  the  tones,  and,  turning  round,  saw 
himself  confronted  by  Billy  Morgan’s  ghost.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  wish  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  he  took  to 
his  heels,  without  looking  to  see  if  the  ghost  gave 
chase,  ran  to  the  boat,  and  told  the  story  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  breath.  In  his  berth,  that  very 
night,  the  ghost  visited  him  again,  passed  its  cold 


wet  hand  over  Tom’s  face,  who  bawled  lustily,  but 
the  apparition  absconded  before  help  arrived,  mut¬ 
tering,  in  a  hollow  whisper,  “  You  shall  see  me  at 
Malta.” 

After  some  weeks,  the  frigate  came  to  the  last- 
named  place.  As  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the 
ghost  in  the  interval,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
shade  was  either  tired  or  appeased,  and  little  more 
was  thought  of  its  visitations.  Soon  after  the  ship’s 
arrival,  a  party  of  sailors,  ineluding  the  heir  of  Billy 
Morgan,  were  frolicking  ashore,  at  a  small  tavern 
in  Valetta.  Between  three  and  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Tom  went  to  bed,  not  quite  as  clear-headed  as 
he  might  have  been.  He  could  not  tell  how  long 
he  had  been  asleep,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  voice 
whispering  in  his  ear,  “  Tom,  Tom,  wake  up !  ”  On 
opening  his  eyes,  he  beheld,  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
morning,  the  well-known  figure  of  Morgan  leaning 
over  his  bed,  and  glaring  at  him  with  ey’es  like  sau¬ 
cers.  Tom  cried,  “  Murder !  Ghost !  Billy  Mor¬ 
gan  !  ”  as  loud  as  he  could  yell,  until  he  roused  the 
landlord,  who  came  to  know  what  w.as  the  matter. 
Tom  related  the  whole  affair.  Mine  host  utterly 
denied  having  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  figure 
or  appearance,  and  so  did  all  his  family.  The  re¬ 
port  reached  the  frigate.  “  Heaven  and  earth  !  ” 

cried  Captain  R - ,  “  shall  we  never  get  rid  of 

this  infernal  spectre,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  ?  ” 
He  was  in  despair.  Never  was  a  man  so  persecuted 
by  a  ghost  in  this  world  before.  The  ship’s  crew 
were  so  dismayed,  that,  had  an  Algerine  come 
across  them,  they  might,  peradventure,  have  sur¬ 
rendered  at  discretion.  They  signed  a  round  robin, 
suggesting  to  the  captain  the  propriety  of  run¬ 
ning  the  ship  ashore,  and  abandoning  her  entirely 
to  the  ghost,  which  now  appeared  almost  every 
night,  sometimes  between  decks,  at  others  at  the 
end  of  the  liowsprit,  and  .again  cutting  capers  on 
the  yards  and  top-gallant  masts. 

From  Malta,  the  squadron  proceeded  to  Syra¬ 
cuse.  There,  the  ships  were  placed  in  (ju.arantine, 
and  fumigated  with  brimstone,  to  the  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate,  who  were  in  hopes 
that  this  would  drive  away  Billy  Morgan,  who  had 
not  troubled  them  for  some  time.  But  immediately 
on  the  expiration  of  the  (quarantine,  he  again  visited 
his  old  chum  and  heir,  'lorn  Brown,  lank  and  drip¬ 
ping  wet  as  usual,  and  after  giving  him  a  soul-thrill- 
ing  shake,  whispered,  “  Tom,  I  w.ant  to  speak  to  you 
about  my  watch  and  chest  of  clothes.”  But  Tom 
roared  “  Murder !  ”  with  all  his  might,  when  the 
ghost  vanished,  muttering,  as  Tom  swore,  “  You  in- 
fern.al  lubber !  ” 

The  reappearance  doubled  all  former  conster¬ 
nation,  and  nothing  but  the  most  severe  and  unre¬ 
laxing  discipline  prevented  the  greater  part  of  the 
crew  from  deserting.  Poor  Tom,  to  whom  the  de- 
i-oirs  of  the  spectre  seemed  most  especially  directed, 
left  oft’  swearing  and  chewing  tob.acco,  and  dwindled 
to  a  perfect  shadow.  He  became  very  serious, 
and  took  to  singing  psalms.  In  addition  to  this  di¬ 
abolical  persecution,  of  which  he  was  not  the  only 
victim,  strange  things  were  repeated  every  day. 
Tobacco-boxes  left  full  at  night  were  found  empty 
in  the  morning.  Sailors  would  be  missing  for  a 
whole  day,  and  return  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  themselves.  Sometimes  they  were  found  by 
their  officers  in  a  state  of  stupor,  though  not  one 
had  tasted  a  drop  of  liijuor. 

On  these  occasions  they  always  saw  the  ghost  of 
Billy  Morgan  flying  through  the  air,  or  dancing  on 
the  tops  of  steeples,  with  a  fiery  tail  like  a  comet. 
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At  length  Tom  Brown,  after  the  usual  nightly  visit, 
,  disappeared,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
'  As  the  inherited  chest  of  clothes  was  found  empty, 
j  it  might  have  been  surmised  that  he  had  deserted, 
'  had  not  a  sailor,  on  watch,  solemnly  declared  that  he 
1  saw  the  ghost  of  Billy  Morgan  jump  overboard  with 
^  Tom  in  his  arms,  in  a  flame  of  fire,  and  that  they 
I  hissed  like  a  red-hot  ploughshare  in  the  water. 
With  this  bold  feat  the  spectre  took  his  final  depar¬ 
ture.  After  an  absence  of  between  two  and  three 
years,  the  frigate  returned ;  the  crew  were  paid  oft 
'  and  discharged ;  and  as  an  additional  wonder  at- 
]  tending  her  memorable  cruise,  it  is  recorded,  on 
good  evidence,  that  their  three  years’  pay  lasted 
I  some  of  them  nearly  three  days.  Not  a  man  of  them 

'  ever  doubted  the  reality  of  the  ghost.  Captain  R - 

; '  himself  spoke  of  it  as  one  of  those  strange,  inscruta- 
\  j  ble  things  which  battle  the  eftbrts  of  human  inge- 
I  nuity,  and  seem  to  justify  the  most  extraordinai^ 
!  relations  of  past  and  present  times. 

!  Some  years  subse<iuent  to  his  return  from  the 

I  Mediterranean,  Captain  R - ,  being  on  a  journey 

}  to  the  westward,  had  occasion  to  seek  refreshment 
[  and  lodging  at  a  log-house  on  the  borders  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  A  man  came  forth  to  receive  him,  whom 
he  at  once  recognized  as  his  old  acquaintance,  Billy 

I  Morgan.  “Heavens!”  thought  Captain  R - , 

“  here ’s  Slonsieur  Tonson  come  again  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  !  ”  Billy,  who  has  also  found  out  who  his 
guest  was  when  too  late  to  retreat,  looked  rather 
sheepish,  and  invited  him  in  with  little  of  the  frank 
hospitality  of  a  genuine  baekwoodsman.  Captain 

I  R - followed  him  into  the  house,  where  he  found 

;  a  comely,  well-looking  dame,  and  two  or  three  yel- 
I  low-haired  boys  and  girls,  all  in  a  fluster  at  the 
1  stranger.  The  habitation  had  an  air  of  comfort, 
and  the  mistress,  by  her  cheerful  aspect  and  activity, 
seemeil  pleased  at  the  rare  incident  of  a  visitor  en- 
!  teriiig  their  door.  Billy  was  at  first  shy  and  awk- 
I  ward,  but,  finding  himself  treated  with  cordial  frank- 
I  ness,  he,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the 
j  children  were  in  bed,  and  the  wife  busy  milking 
the  cows,  thus  accosted  his  old  commander,  “  Cap¬ 
tain,  I  hope  you  don’t  mean  to  shoot  me  for  deser- 
i  tion  ?  ”  “  By  no  means,”  said  the  Captain,  pleasant- 
i  ly ;  “  there  would  be  little  use  in  shooting  a  ghost, 
'  or  a  man  with  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.”  Billy  smiled 
J  rather  a  melancholy  smile.  “  Ah,  Captain,  you  have 
not  forgot  the  ghost,  I  see ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  to  re- 
■  member  an  old  score,  and  I  hope  you  ’ll  forgive  me.” 
j  “  On  one  condition  I  will,”  replied  Captain 

j  R - ,  “  that  you  will  tell  me  honestly  how  you 

'  managed  to  make  all  my  sailors  believe  they  saw 
i  you,  night  after  night,  on  board  the  ship,  as  well  as 
j  on  shore.” 

f  “  They  did  see  me,”  rejoined  Billy,  in  his  usual 
=  sepulchral  voice. 

’■  “  Then  their  seeing  you  jump  overboard  was  all 

I  a  deception  ?  ” 

!  “  By  no  means,  sir ;  I  did  jump  overboard,  but 

i‘  then  I  climbed  back  again  shortly  after.” 

“  The  deuce  you  did  —  explain.” 

“I  will,  sir,  as  well  as  I  am  able.  I  was  many, 
years  amongst  the  Sandwich-Islanders,  where  the 
vessel  in  which  I  was  cabin-boy  was  wrecked  a 
long  time  ago ;  and  I  can  pass  whole  hours,  I  be¬ 
lieve  days,  in  the  water,  without  being  fatigued,  ex¬ 
cept  for  want  of  sleep.  I  have  also  got  some  other 
habits,  such  as  a  great  dislike  to  hard  work,  and  a 
liking  for  going  where  I  will  and  doing  just  what 
I  I  please.  The  discipline  of  a  man-of-war  did  not 

I  smt  me  at  all,  and  I  grew  tired  after  a  few  days. 
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To  pass  the  time,  and  make  fun  with  the  sailors  I 
told  them  all  sorts  of  yarns  about  myself  and  my 
adventures,  and  played  many  pranks  to  make  them 
believe  I  was  a  sort  of  wizard.  The  punishment 
you  gave  me,  though  I  own  I  deserved  it,  made  me 
resolve  to  desert  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered. 

I  had  an  old  shipmate  with  me  whom  I  could  trust 
and  we  planned  the  whole  thing  together.  I  knew 
if  I  deserted  at  Gibraltar  or  any  of  the  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean  I  should  almost  certainly  be  caufrht 
and  shot  off-hand  as  an  example.  I  got  Tom  Brown 
to  write  my  will,  intending  to  leave  my  watch  and 
chest  to  my  messmate,  who  was  to  return  them  to 
me  again  at  Gibraltar ;  but  Tom  played  us  a  trick 
and  put  his  own  name  instead  of  ray  friend’s  in,  and 
the  trick  was  not  found  out  until  afterwards,  when 
my  friend  was  afraid  of  discovery,  if  he  made  any 
rout  about  the  matter.” 

“  Who  was  your  friend  ?  ”  asked  Captain  R - . 

“  He  is  alive,  and  in  the  service ;  I  had  rather  not 
mention  his  name.” 

“  Go  on,”  said  the  Captain. 

“  'rhat  night  I  jumped  overboard.” 

“  How  did  you  get  back  into  the  ship  ?  ”  asked 
the  Captain,  hastily. 

“  Why,  sir,  the  forward  port-hole  on  the  starboard 
side  w.as  left  open,  intentionally,  with  a  bit  of  rope 
fastened  to  the  gun,  and  hanging  down,  so  that  1 
could  catch  it.” 

The  captain  struck  his  forehead  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  said  to  himself,  “  What  a  set  of  block¬ 
heads  we  were !  ” 

“  Pretty  well  for  that,”  responded  honest  Billy,  .l 
“  though  not  quite  so  great  as  might  be  expected.” 
The  last  part  of  his  speech,  he  meant  for  a  compli-  ■ 
ment,  but  it  sounded  directly  the  contrary.  I 

“As  soon  as  I  was  overboard,”  continued  he, “1 
swam  to  the  rope,  waiting  for  the  signal  from  my 
friend  to  climb  up,  and  hide  myself  in  a  coil  of  ca¬ 
ble  stowed  away  close  to  the  bows.  In  the  bustle  ' 
that  followed  it  was  easy  enough  to  do  this ;  and  no-  j 
bo<ly  saw  me  but  my  friend.  Here  I  remained  in 
my  wet  clotlies,  rather  uncomfortably,  as  you  may 
suppose,  until  my  provisions  were  expended,  and 
my  baccy-box  empty.  I  calculated  they  would  last 
till  we  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  nothing  could 
have  been  easier  for  me  than  to  slip  out  of  the  port¬ 
hole  and  swim  ashore.  But  the  plaguy  head  winds 
and  calms,  which  I  dare  say  you  remember,  delayed 
the  squadron  several  days  longer  than  I  expected, 
and  exhausted  my  stock.  I  should  n’t  have  minded 
the  want  of  biscuit  and  water,  but  it  w.as  impossible 
to  live  without  the  baccy.  My  friend  had  promised 
to  come  sometimes  within  hail  of  signals  of  dis¬ 
tress,  but,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  he  was  confined 
for  several  days  for  picking  a  quarrel  with  Tom 
Brown,  whom  he  longed  to  pay  off  with  a  good  hid¬ 
ing  for  forging  the  will. 

“I  remained  in  this  state  until  I  was  nearly 
starved,  when,  not  being  able  to  stand  it  any  long¬ 
er,  I,  one  night,  when  everybody  between  decks 
seemed  fast  asleep,  crept  out  of  my  hole,  where  I 
lay  coiled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  cable,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  old  canvas,  and,  finding  a  pitcher  of  wa¬ 
ter,  took  a  hearty  drink.  This  was  as  far  as  I  dared 
to  go  at  that  time,  but  the  next  night  I  ventured 
out  again,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  provisions,  which  happened  to  be  left,  by 
some  accident,  in  the  way.  Two  or  three  times  1 
heard  search  making  for  me,  and  was  terribly  fright¬ 
ened,  but  I  believe  the  searchers  were  more  fright¬ 
ened  still,  and  afraid  to  look  closely  into  the  cable 
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tier.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Algesiras,  I 
took  an  opportunity  of  alarming  Tom  a  little  by  vis- 
itin"  him  in  the  night,  and  bidding  him  good  by, 
after  whieh  I  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  port-hole, 
and  my  friend  pulled  up  the  rope  and  shut  the  port¬ 
hole  after  me.”  “  But  how  did  you  manage  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  police  at  Algesiras  V  ”  “  1  wa.s  on 
hoard  the  frigate  all  the  time,  in  my  old  hiding- 
place.”  “  An;!  when  the  ship  was  searched  direct- 
Ij-  after ? ”  "‘I  was  on  shore  at  that  time.”  “  And 
how  did  you  manage  at  Malta  ?  ”  “  The  landlord 
was  my  sworn  brother,  and  would  not  have  blabbed 
for  a  thousand  pounds.”  “  And  the  capers  on  the 
jard-arm  and  top-"allant,  the  visits  to  Tom  Brown, 
at  Syracuse,  and  the  wonderful  stories  told  by  the 
sailors ? ”  “I  never  paid  but  two  visits  to  the 
ship,  so  far  as  I  remember,  sir,  after  she  left  Malta ; 

'  one  was  the  night  I  wanted  to  talk  to  Tom,  the  oth¬ 
er  when  he  disappeared  the  night  afterwards.  The 
i  rest  of  the  stories  were  all  owing  to  the  jokes  of  some 
of  the  sailors  and  the  fears  of  the  others.” 

“  But  are  you  sure  you  did  not  jump  into  the  sea 
with  Tom  Brown,  in  a  flame  of  fire  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  Tom  got  away 
without  any  help  of  mine,  and  without  my  ever 
knowing  how  until  a  long  time  afterwards,  when  I 
accidentally  met  him  in  Liverpool.  When  he  de- 
I  serted,  and,  to  quiet  his  conscience,  left  my  watch 
I  and  clothes  to  my  friend,  I  had  no  motive  for  play¬ 
in';  the  ghost  any  more.  I  shipped  in  an  American 
merchantman  for  Smyrna,  and  after  a  voyage  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  saving  a  few  hundred  dollars,  came 
j  ^to  Boston  It  last.  I  did  not  dare  to  stay  long  ashore, 
[for  fear  of  being  known  bj’  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  squadron ;  so  I  took  my  money  and  my  bundle, 
and  went  into  the  back  country.  I  am  a  little  of 
1  ererything,  so  I  get  on  pretty  well,  and  hope  you 
won’t  have  me  shot  by  a  court-martial.” 

“  No,”  replied  Captain  R - ,  “  I  am  out  of  the 

nary  now.  I  have  turned  farmer  too,  and  you  are 
quite  safe.”  “  I  hope  vou  prosper,  sir.”  “  Not 
quite  as  well  as  you,  Billy.  I  have  come  into  the 
back  woods,  to  see  if  I  can  do  better.”  “  Only  stay 
I  with  me,  sir,”  said  Billy,  “  and  I  will  repay  all  your 
I  good  offices.”  “  No,  I  am  going  on  a  little  farther.” 
“  You  may  go  farther  and  fare  v/orse,  sir.”  “  Per¬ 
haps  so ;  but  I  believe  it  is  bedtime,  an'J  so  good 
uiAt,  sir.  Ghost.” 

The  next  morning  Captain  11 - proceeded  on 

his  way,  reflecting  on  the  singular  story  of  Billy 
Morgan,  whose  pranks  on  board  the  frigate  ha'l 
convinced  a  great  many  men  of  the  existence  of 
ghosts,  and  thrown  the  gloom  of  superstitious  horror 
over  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  “  Not  a  sailor,” 
thought  he,  “  out  of  more  than  five  hundred,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  one,  but  will  go  to  his 
grave  in  the  full  belief  of  Billy  ilorgan’s  supernatu¬ 
ral  appearances.  What  an  unlucky  adventure  is 
this  of  mine  !  It  has  spoiled  one  of  the  best-authen¬ 
ticated  ghost  stories  of  this  or  any  preceding  age.” 
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IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  II. 

We  resume  the  adventures  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lignano  and  his  most  particular  and  intimate  friend, 
Lucie  n  Claveau. 

One  summer’s  evening,  towards  seven  o’clock, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  inhabitants  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  turn  out  of  doors  to  breathe  the  cool  refresh¬ 
ing  air  at  the  close  of  some  sultry  day,  the  Marquis 


de  Lignano,  accompanied  by  ^  couple  of  his 
creatures,  took  up  a  position  in  the  Rue  Sainte  I 
Catherine,  at  the  comer  of  the  gallery.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  was  elegantly  dres.sed  and  delicately  gloved, 
according  to  his  habit,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  thin 
flexible  switch,  with  which  he  played  like  a  man 
who  is  happy  and  contented  with  himself.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  he  showed  signs  of  impa¬ 
tience,  and,  eventually,  abruptly  quitted  his  position 
at  the  angle  of  two  streets,  and,  going  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  gazed  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
the  direction  of  the  Place  de  la  Comedie.  Evident¬ 
ly  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  returned  to 
his  two  comrades,  exchanged  a  few  words  with  them, 
and  resumed  his  scrutiny.  After  a  few  turns  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  the  Marquis  again  approached 
his  acolytes,  and  said  to  them  in  an  undertone: 
“Now  pay  particular  attention;  here  comes  my 
man.” 

The  individual  whom  the  Slarquis  styled  his  man 
was  a  distinguished-looking  personage,  young,  hand¬ 
some,  and  well  dressed,  and  was  engaged  in  hum¬ 
ming  a  lively  tune  while  leisurely  pursuing  his  w.ay,  j 
apparently  indifferent  to  everything  around.  He 
was  much  surprised  when,  at  a  few  yards  from  the 
corner  of  the  street,  our  bully  advanced  towards 
him  and  saluted  him  with  mock  politeness.  Tlie 
young  man  stopped  suddenly,  but,  before  he  had 
time  to  speak,  the  Manpiis,  holding  out  his  switch 
on  a  level  with  his  knees  said  to  him,  “  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  jump  j 
over  this.”  | 

The  young  man  looked  hard  at  his  Interrupter 
for  a  moment,  then  smiled,  and  jumped  over  the 
switch,  and,  still  smiling,  went  his  way,  fully  believ¬ 
ing  the  Manjuis  to  be  a  lunatic.  This  mistake  sim¬ 
ply  saved  his  life.  The  Marquis,  on  his  part,  stupe¬ 
fied  at  the  charming  complacency  shown  by  the 
oung  man  in  so  readily  acquiescing  in  his  demand, 
ecame  furious.  Ilis  design  had  signally  failed,  and 
might  fail  a  second,  .and  even  a  third  time.  Under 
any  circumstances  all  had  to  be  gone  through  again,  j 
and,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  select  his  in-  f 

tended  victim,  he  had  to  wait  before  he  could  re-  j 

new  his  experiment.  1 

At  length  the  wished-for  moment  arrived.  While 
the  ^larquis  was  looking  towards  the  Place  de  la 
Comedie,  he  observed,  some  distance  off  a  young 
officer  of  the  garrison  advancing  along  the  footpath. 
This  time  it  was  more  than  probable  something  se¬ 
rious  would  result,  and  the  alarquis  therefore  made 
a  sign  to  his  friends,  so  that  they  might  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency.  Each  moment  brought  the  offi¬ 
cer  nearer  to  these  three  scoundrels.  He  proved  to 
be  a  young  man  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age 
who  was  .already  a  captain,  and  consequently  carried 
his  he.ad  high.  With  his  left  hand  resting  on  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  he  strolled  .along  with  that  easy 
carelessness  which  is  the  soldier’s  privilege  under  all 
circumstances. 

When  he  had  arrived  within  a  few  yanls  of  the 
Marquis,  the  latter  adv.anced  towards  him  with  his 
accustomed  air  of  politeness,  and,  holding  out  his 
switch  as  he  had  done  before,  repeating  his  invita¬ 
tion  in  these  terms :  “  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  be 
kind  enough  to  jump  over  this  switch.” 

The  officer  halted  and  haughtily  surveyed  the  in¬ 
solent  individual  before  him  from  he.ad  to  foot,  at 
first  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  anger,  but  al¬ 
so  without  fear,  —  in  truth,  he  was  not  quite  certain 
that  he  had  not  a  madman  to  deal  with.  When  the 
Marquis  observed  this  temporary  hesitation,  he  saw 
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i  the  officer  was  prepared  to  resist  him,  and,  believing 
I  he  had  found  the’ man  he  wanted,  drew  himself  up, 
i  and  in  a  haughty  tone  ordered  him  to  jump  forth- 

Iwith.  Indignant  at  this  insolent  provocation,  the 
officer  thought  the  proper  tiling  to  do  was  to  send 
the  switch  with  a  kick  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  then  to  soundly  box  the  Manjuis’s  ears.  The 
latter,  on  being  struck  more  than  once,  danced  about 
and  stormed,  and  his  rage  prevented  him  from  ut¬ 
tering  a  single  intelligible  word.  Meanwhile  his 
two  accomplices  endeavored  to  appease  him,  for  a 
crowd  had  collected  around.  The  young  oflicer, 
who  had  not  lost  his  comjiosure  for  a  moment,  hav¬ 
ing  given  his  address,  prepared  to  elbow  his  way 
through  the  throng,  seeming  utterly  indifferent  to 
;  the  scrape  in  which  he  had  thoughtlessly  involved 
I  himself. 

The  following  day,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Manjuis  dc  Lignano  and  his  two  sec¬ 
onds  repaired  to  a  little  wood  in  the  commune  of 
Pessac,  quite  close  to  Bordeau.x,  where  they  found 
their  adversary  of  the  night  before,  who  had  brought 
with  him  two  officers  and  the  doctor  of  his  regiment. 
^  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  duel  should  be  fought 

*  with  the  small-sword,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Mar- 

i  quis,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  slight  wounds  were 
'  not  to  count,  and  that  the  contest  should  only  ter- 

j  minate  when  one  of  them  had  fallen.  .  In  short, 

;  enough  blood  was  recpiired  to  wipe  out  the  injuries 
i  which  the  Manjuis  considered  he  had  sustaine<l. 

■  According  to  the  universally  recognized  code  of 
‘  the  duel,  from  the  moment  when  the  seconds  place 
;  the  swords  in  the  hands  of  the  two  adversaries,  each 
^  combatant,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  reason  that 
I  has  brought  them  face  to  face,  is  alike  sacred  against 
■  insult  on  the  part  of  the  other.  The  Manjuis  de 
I  Lignano,  nevertheless,  had  the  insolence  to  hold  out 
’  his  switch  again  in  front  of  his  adversary,  and  to  say 
to  him,  “  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  there  is  yet  time, 
i  Will  you  jump  now  ?  ” 

:  “  Sir,”  replied  the  officer,  coldly,  “  he  who  insults 

:  his  adversary  on  the  ground  is  a  contemptible  scoun¬ 

drel.” 

“  You  will  not  jump,  then  ?  Well,  all  the  worse 
for  you  ” ;  and  with  a  rapid  movement  he  drew  his 
switch  across  the  officer’s  face. 

The  Marquis’s  seconds  laughed ;  as  to  the  officer’s 
j  seconds  and  the  doctor,  they  reddened  with  in- 
I  dignation  at  having  to  do  with  such  scum  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  two  opponents  took  up  their  positions.  The 
Marcjuls  was  a  peculiar,  but  not  a  first-rate,  swords- 
I  man.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  finish  off  his 
!  adversary  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  sought  to  tire  him 
during  the  first  two  or  three  minutes,  harassing 
him  with  all  manner  of  feints  until,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  should  lay  himself  open  to  an  easy  thrust. 
AVatching  his  opportunity,  the  Manjuis  gave  a  ter¬ 
rible  lunge,  which  drove  his  sword  right  through 
the  unfortunate  officer’s  body.  The  unhappy  man 
reeled  back  on  the  grass.  The  doctor  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  found  it  had  already 
ceased  to  beat. 

The  dead  man’s  seconds,  overcome  with  grief, 
j  grasped  his  hand  for  the  last  time  ;  they  were  both 
friends  of  his  of  long  standing.  One  of  them,  kneel¬ 
ing  down,  was  about  to  close  the  vacant  eyes,  when 
Lignano  touched  him  on  the.shoulder,  and  repeated 
in  his  ear  the  sinister  words,  “  hlonsieur,  will  you 
jump  ” 

I  The  latter  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  Marquis,  and, 

without  replying,  seized  the  sword  upon  which  the 


corpse  of  his  friend  had  fallen,  and  at  once  placed 
himself  in  position.  At  the  end  of  some  seconds, 
during  which  the  oflicer  had  shown  much  useless 
resolution,  he  received  a  sword-thrust  in  the  breast, 
and  rolled  e.xpiring  on  the  ground.  lie  had,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  minutes  yet  to  live. 

The  doctor  (juitted  the  dead  man  to  hasten  to  the 
wounded  one,  and  ciilled  the  other  second  to  his  as¬ 
sistance  ;  but  Lignano,  now  grown  infuriated,  threw 
himself  in  the  unhappy  man’s  way,  and  was  about 
to  repeat  his  offensive  jjrojwsal  for  the  third  time. 
He  was,  however,  saved  the  trouble. 

“  I  understand  you,”  calmly  observed  the  officer 
seizing  his  comrade’s  sword,  and  placing  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  terrible  Manmis.  Some  sec¬ 
onds  later  he  sank  down  in  his  blood. 

Only  the  doctor  now  remained.  Would  any  hu¬ 
man  being  credit  it,  the  blood-stained  bully,  brutal 
as  he  naturally  was,  was  rendered  'positively  fiend- 
likc  by  the  into.xication  of  the  slaughter  which  he 
ha<l  .already  perpetrated,  and  longed  lor  more  blood 
to  shed  ‘f  Addressing  himself  to  the  doctor  in  a 
tone  of  command,  he  riajuired  him  to  jump  over  the 
switch. 

The  doctor  did  not  hesitate.  He  did  what  most 
other  men  v/ould  have  done  in  his  place.  He 
jumped  over  the  switch,  and  by  so  doing  was  able 
to  continue  his  attentions  to  two  wounded  men,  and 
to  save  the  life  of  one  of  them. 

'The  intimacy  which  existed  between  the  JIarquia 
de  Lignano  and  Luci.an  Claveau,  instead  of  grow¬ 
ing  wc.'.ker  after  the  last  sanguinary  freSk  seemed 
to  constitute  itself  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  to 
assume  tlic  proportions  of  a  sincere  and  lasting 
friendship,  if  one  may  dare  thus  to  degrade  the 
term.  Tliey  were  always  to  be  seen  together,  riv¬ 
eted  as  it  were  to  the  factitious  attachment  which 
they  professed  to  feel  for  each  other,  like  a  couple 
of  galley  slaves  united  by  the  same  chains.  At  last 
they  took  to  inhabiting  the  same  suite  of  rooms,  as 
though  each  wanted  to  have  the  other  constantly  in  , 
reach.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  friendship  | 
between  two  men  so  utterly  opposed  to  each  other 
on  the  score  of  birth,  education,  and  manners,  for 
the  Marquis  de  Lignano,  spite  of  his  misdeeds,  had 
always  kept  up  the  outwanl  appearance  of  a  man 
born  and  brought  up  in  good  society,  whereas  Ln- 
cien  Cl.aveau  was  of  obscure  origin,  brus(jue  in  man¬ 
ners,  and  tleficient  in  edueation.  Ills  handsome 
face  and  muscular  figure  were,  moreover,  strikingly 
in  contrast  with  the  Marejuis’s  repulsive  features 
and  feeble  frame.  We  have  mentioned  that  the 
pair  lived  together  in  the  same  suite  of  ap.artments, 
but  omitted  to  state  that  they  occupied  the  same 
sleeping-room,  in  which  each  had,  of  course,  his  sep¬ 
arate  bed. 

One  summer’s  morning,  long  after  the  hour  at 
■\vhich  the  two  friends  usually  quitted  their  bedroom, 
the  man-servant  who  waited  upon  them  both,  hear¬ 
ing  nothing  whatever  of  either  of  his  masters,  began 
to  feel  rather  uneasy. 

Ilis  orders  were  never  to  disturb  them,  but  always 
to  wait  until  he  was  summoned.  Accustomed  to 
their  irregular  mode  of  life,  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  up  for  them  of  an  evening,  still,  he  always 
knew,  on  entering  the  sitting-room  the  next  day, 
cither  by  some  directions  written  in  pencil,  or  by 
some  clothes  being  placed  there  for  him  to  brush, 
whether  or  not  the  two  friends  were  at  home.  Now 
on  that  morning  he  had  found,  according  to  custom, 

I  a  short  pencilled  note  which  proved  that  the  pair 
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had  returned  overnight.  How  then  was  the  contin¬ 
ued  silence  in  their  bedroom  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Like  a  good  and  livithful  servant  he  had  of  course 
apidied  liis  ear  to  the  door,  and  his  eye  to  the  key¬ 
hole,  and  had  moreover  turned  the  handle  and 
found  the  door  to  be  locked  on  the  inside.  As  the 
day  advanced  he  grew  alarmed,  and  proceeded  to 
force  the  door.  Entering  the  room  on  tiptoe,  he  felt 
somewhat  reassured  when,  on  leaning  over  each  bed, 
he  saw  by  the  dim  light  which  penetrated  through 
the  closed  shutters,  that  his  masters  were  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  peacefully  sleeping.  lie  was  about  to  re¬ 
tire  as  he  had  entered  with  the  greatest  caution, 
when  his  foot  struck  against  something  that  gave 
forth  a  ringing  sound  as  it  rolled  along  the  floor. 
Jle  had  evidently  kicked  against  a  swonl. 

•A  frightful  suspicion  crossed  the  valet’s  mind. 
Without  losing  a  moment  he  groped  his  way  to  the 
window,  threw  open  the  shutters,  and  saw  at  a 
glance  that  the  room  was  in  a  frightful  state  of  dis¬ 
order.  Clothes  were  strewn  about,  furniture  was 
overturned,  candlesticks,  vases,  and  various  knick- 
knacks  were  scattered  over  the  floor,  while  by  the 
side  of  each  bed  was  a  sword  the  bloody  stains  on 
which  too  clearly  indicated  that  a  desperate  encoun¬ 
ter,  a  horrible  and  deadly  struggle,  had  taken  place 
between  these  men,  wiio,  as  if  in  bitter  derision  of 
their  miserable  destiny,  reposed  side  by  sitle  like 
two  brothers  under  the  same  roof. 

At  the  sight  of  all  this  havoc  the  v.alot  uttered  a 
terrifled  cry,  on  hearing  which  the  ^lanjuis  and  Lu- 
cicn,  both  of  whom  had  appc.ired  dead,  rose  up  at 
the  same  instant  in  their  bed.s.  Both  were  ghastly 
pale ;  tiicir  blood-stained  shirts  were  torn  to  rags  ; 
their  chests  punctured  with  wounds  ;  the  right  arm 
of  one  was  dreadfully  hacked,  while  the  neck  of  the 
other  showed  a  series  of  gashes  sickening  to  con¬ 
template.  S[)ite,  I'.owever,  of  all  the  pain  they 
were  enduring,  spite,  too,  of  their  weakness,  and  of 
the  burning  fever  which  consumed  them,  they  pre¬ 
served  their  sitting  posture,  glaring  at  e.ach  other 
out  of  their  glassy-looking  eyes,  enfeebled  it  is  true, 
but  still  not  vjinquislied.  So  long  as  they  had  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  left  them  to  injure,  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  defy  each  other  with  proud  disdain. 

They  remained  thus  for  several  seconds.  Sud¬ 
denly  Lucien  Claveau,  overcome  by  some  painful 
impression,  fell  heavily  back  and  gave  vent  to  a  loud 
sob.  At  this  cry  of  despair  the  JIarquis  bounded  on 
his  bed  as  though  he  ha<l  been  shot ;  a  shrill  sinister 
laugh  escaped  Irom  his  thin,  ghostlike  lips.  “  O  you 
are  crying, — are  you  ?  ”  said  he  in  a  firm  voice ; 
“  then  you  confess  yourself  vamiuished  and  I  can 
now  pronounce  you  to  be  a  coward.” 

At  the  word  “  coward  ”  it  was  Lucien’s  turn  to 
spring  up,  and  the  valet,  sole  witness  of  this  fright¬ 
ful  scene,  had  to  keep  him  from  throwing  himself 
upon  the  ^larquis.  “la  coward  !  ”  cried  Claveau, 
held  firmly  back  by  the  servant,  “  a  coward  !  Ah, 
I  have  committed  my  share  of  crimes,  been  guilty 
of  countless  follies,  have  possibly  rendered  many 
persons  unhappy,  but  never  has  a  living  soul  been 
entitled  to  say  that  Lucien  Claveau  was  a  cowanl, 
and  feared  to  face  danger,  even  though  death  might 
be  the  result.  You,  ^larquis,  are  a  far  greater  vil¬ 
lain  than  I  am,  for  you  are  incapable  of  repentance 
and  impotent  for  good.  A  moment  ago  when  I  was 
looking  at  you  covered  with  wounds,  I  forgot  my 
own  sufferings,  of  which  you  are  the  cause,  and  I 
forgave  you,  and  felt  a  real  pity  for  you,  which  found 
vent  in  the  first  tears  I  have  shed  for  many  years. 
And  yet  you  laugh  at  me  and  taunt  me,  and  still 


dare  to  laugh  at  all  I  am  saying.  You  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  a  heart  that  can  repent  and 
forgive.  AVell,  know  that  I  again  hate  and  despise 
you.  You  have  styled  me  a  coward,  wounded  as 
we  both  are,  we  have  neither  of  us  strength  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hold  a  sword,  still  both  of  us  ought  not  to 
remain  alive.  AVe  are  only  a  few  paces  distant 
from  each  other.  Have  you  sufficient  strength  to 
hold  a  pistol  V  ” 

The  Manjuis  made  a  movement,  and  replied,  “  Ah, 
I  understand  you,  a  duel  with  pistols,  and  then  we 
shall  have  done  with  each  other.  Joseph,”  said  he, 
addressing  the  servant,  who  was  pale  with  fright, 
“  take  those  two  pistols  on  the  mantelpiece,  load 
them  before  our  eyes,  and  hand  one  to  each  of  us, 
then  give  the  signal ;  or,  better  still,”  said  he,  turn¬ 
ing  with  evident  pain  towards  his  adversary,  “  let 
us  draw  lots  who  shall  blow  the  other’s  brains  out.” 

“So  be  it,”  answered  Claveau.  “Joseph,  y’ou 
have  heard  what  has  passed,  load  one  of  the  pis¬ 
tols.” 

Joseph  made  a  pretence  of  going  out  to  execute 
the  orders  which  he  had  received.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  he  find  himstdf  on  the  other  side  of 
tl’.e  bedroom  door  than  he  quietly  locked  it,  and  ran 
off  to  a  doctor,  into  whose  hands  Lucien  and  the 
AI.ir([uis  were  compelled  to  resign  themselves.  Their 
cases  required  perfect  (juiet. 

Lucien  was  conveyed  by'  his  friends  to  the  house 
of  a  distant  relative,  a  widow  lady'  with  several 
children.  Assisted  by  her  eldest  daughter,  a  kind, 
simple,  country  girl,  she  attended  him  with  so  much 
care  that  Claveau  recovered. 

Ilis  heart  was  touched,  he  spoke  of  marriage, 
promising  a  thorough  reformation  of  his  former 
course  of  life ;  and  he  did  marry.  To  enable  him 
to  withdraw  himself  completely  from  all  association 
with  his  old  companions,  it  was  decided  that  he  and 
his  young  wife  should  le.ave  Bordeaux,  if  only  for  a 
time.  But,  just  before  they  left,  chance  brought 
tl'.cm,  in  spite  of  alt  precautions,  face  to  face  with 
the  Marquis  de  Lignano,  vrho  accosted  Lucien,  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  hud  heard  that  you  were  convalescent ;  but 
have  alw.ays  maintained  the  contrary,  because, 
coward  as  I  have  pronounced  you  to  be,  I  did  not 
believe  you  coward  enough  to  hide  yourself  behind 
a  petticoat.” 

Lucien,  merely  replying  “Never  mind,”  passed 
on. 

Tlie  JIarquis  followed,  and  again  hissed  his  taunt 
into  Lucien’s  car. 

The  e.xcitement  consequent  upon  this  meeting 
kept  Lucien's  wife  awake  that  night,  and  next  day 
she  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  room.  Her  husband  sat 
moodily  by  her  bedside  until  the  afternoon,  when, 
finding  that  she  had  dozed  off  to  sleep,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  to  Bordeaux  and  exact  revenge.  Chaf¬ 
ing  with  anger  he  hastened  to  the  cafe  which  Lig¬ 
nano  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  rushing  up 
the  stairs,  and,  disregarding  the  salutations  of  several 
of  his  old  acquaintances,  who  advanced  to  greet  him 
after  his  long  absence,  made  straight  for  the  t.ible  at 
which  his  enemy  was  seated.  The  IMarquis  imme¬ 
diately'  rose. 

“  AVell,  here  I  am,”  said  Lucien,  savagely,  and 
hardly  able  to  restrain  himself  from  clutching  Lig¬ 
nano  by  the  throat. 

“  Pshaw  !  ”  said  the  marquis,  contemptuously. 
“  Go  back  to  your  petticoat ;  you  are  too  great  a 
coward  for  my'  notice.” 

Lucien  seized  him  by  the  coat  collar  with  one 
hand  and  by  the  skirts  with  the  other,  carried  him 
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to  the  open  window,  and  held  him  over  the  balcony, 
then  said  coldly  to  him,  “If  you  do  not  ask  iny 
pardon,  and  withdraw  you  words,  I  shall  let  you 
drop.” 

The  Marquis,  in  the  grip  of  an  adversary  whom 
he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  unrelenting,  had  never¬ 
theless  the  audacity,  or  it  may  be  the  courage,  to 
reply,  “  If  you  are  simply  acting,  and  do  not  intend 
to  let  me  drop,  you  are  a  coward.” 

At  that  moment  an  old  servant  of  Lucicn’s,  who 
had  made  his  way  on  to  the  balcony,  whispered 
something  into  his  master’s  car,  whereupon  Lucien 
instantly  carried  the  Marquis  back  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  and  released  his  hold  of  him.  H.ardly  was  the 
Man^uis  upon  his  feet  again  before  he  sprang 
toward.s  Lucien,  and  dealt  him  a  sharp  blow  in  the 
face.  To  the  surprise  of  those  present,  Lucien 
Claveau  offered  no  kind  of  response  to  this  new 
insult,  and  the  Marijuis  retired,  saying,  “  To-morrow, 
wherever  you  please.” 

Madame  Claveau,  on  aw.iking  after  her  husband’s 
departure,  had  been  seized  with  fainting  fits,  and 
was  become  delirious.  Claveau  held  a  brief  con¬ 
versation  with  a  couple  of  acquaintances,  and  then, 
quitting  the  cafe  in  company  with  the  old  man  who 
had  been  sent  to  look  for  him,  drove  with  all  speed 
home.  In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  he  was  at 
his  wife’s  bedside ;  calmed  by  the  sight  of  him,  she 
slept.  When  she  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  Claveau  was  still  watching  over  her.  After 
conversing  affectionately  with  him  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  Ae  gradually  dozed  off  again,  and  Claveau, 
so  soon  as  she  was  sound  asleep,  stealthily  left  the 
house,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Bordeaux  to  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  which  he  had  arranged  with  two  of  his 
friends  at  the  cafe  on  the  preceding  afternoon. 

He  was  first  at  the  ap[)uinted  spot,  but  bad  not 
long  to  wait,  for  his  two  seconds  shortly  afterwards 
arrived,  and,  following  close  upon  them,  came  the 
Manjuis,  accompanied  by  his  seconds. 

During  several  minutes  these  two  men  fought 
with  considerable  ardor;  they  developed  all  their 
'more  cunning  tricks,  and  each  endeavored,  in 
accordance  with  the  approved  rules  of  fence,  neatly 
to  spit  the  other  upon  his  sword’s  point.  While  the 
engagement  was  thus  proceeding,  Lucien,  still  press¬ 
ing  his  adversary  closely,  said  to  him,  “  You  gave 
me  a  blow  yesterday  with  your  fist;  as  yet  I  have 
not  deigned  to  return  it,  but  I  intend  doing  so 
before  I  send  you,  as  I  shortly  shall,  to  your  last 
home.”  The  pair  were  still  in  close  conflict  with 
each  other,  when  Lucien  rapidly  passed  his  sword 
under  his  left  arm,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  dealt 
the  ^Marquis  a  violent  blow  in  the  face.  Then, 
regaining  hold  of  his  weapon,  he  assumed  a  defen¬ 
sive  position  before  Lignano  had  time  to  recover 
himself,  for  the  blow  he  had  received  had  sent  him 
reeling  to  the  ground.  This  daring  feat,  the  most 
audacious,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  a  duel, 
astounded  the  seconds.  The  Marijuis  was  beside 
himself,  and,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  sprang  with  raised 
sword  ilpoii  Lucien  Claveau,  who  calmly  and  confi¬ 
dently  awaited  his  onslaught. 

“  Monsieur  le  Martjuis,”  said  he,  “  we  are  now 
quits.” 

The  Marquis  renewed  his  attacks  again  and  again, 
but  always  to  find  himself  foiled.  Presently,  by 
a  rapid  movement,  Lucien  disarmed  the  Manjuis, 
then,  thrusting  his  own  sword  downwards,  pinned 
him  by  his  right  foot  to  the  ground.  After  a  few 
seconds  Lucien  drew  his  sword  out  and  handed  the 
Marquis  his  own  weapon. 


The  seconds  came  forward ;  Lignano  made  vain 
efforts  to  continue  standing  upon  both  feet.  “  It  is 
useless,”  said  the  seconds  to  him,  “  it  is  (juite  iiiijios- 
sible  that  you  can  go  on.”  Glaring  at  his  adversary 
with  a  savage  expression,  he  said  to  him,  “  It  is  not 
over  yet.  I  have  still  the  chance  of  putting  a 
bullet  through  your  head.” 

The  pistols  were  loaded.  The  impetuous  Marquis, 
regardless  of  the  pain  he  was  enduring,  hobbled 
along  until  he  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  was 
compelled  to  halt;  he  was  then  ten  paces  distant 
from  Claveau,  who  had  not  advanced  a  single  step, 
and  who  remained  immovable  while  he  received  the 
Manjuis’s  fire. 

“  It  is  now  my  turn,”  said  he,  and,  advancing  five 
paces  towards  the  Marquis,  he  deliberately  took  aim 
at  him.  * 

“  Claveau,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  seconds,  “  this 
will  never  do ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  murder.” 

Lucien  turned  round  and  faced  him.  “  Look 
here,”  said  he,  pointing  to  a  hole  in  his  shirt  at  the 
shoulder,  from  which  drojis  of  blood  were  oozing, 
showing  that  his  opponent’s  ball  had  taken  effect. 
The  ne.xt  moment  he  fired,  and  the  Manpiis  fell  witti 
his  fiice  to  the  ground.  When  they  raised  him  he 
w.as  dead ;  the  ball  had  pierced  his  forehead  and 
entered  the  brain. 

Lucien,  after  having  had  his  wound  dressed  (it  was 
but  a  graze)  hastened  back  to  his  wife’s  bedside  to 
find  that,  alarmed  anew  at  his  second  absence,  she 
had  relapsed.  At  night  she  was  in  the  utmost  dan¬ 
ger.  Next  morning,  while  Claveau  had  gone  to 
steal  a  few  minutes’  rest  in  an  adjacent  chamber,  a 
commissary  of  police  arrived  at  the  house  to  arrest 
him  on  information  furnished  by  one  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s  seconds.  This  new  shock  killed  his  wife. 
Lucien,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  threw  himself 
ujxin  her  lifeless  form,  and  was  only  removed  from 
it  with  difficulty.  Then,  assuming  an  air  of  calm¬ 
ness,  he  said  he  wiis  ready,  and  the  next  moment, 
as  if  by  some  sudden  thought,  seized  one  of  a  pair 
of  pistols  which  were  always  kept  loiided,  on  the  top 
of  a  small  cabinet,  and,  placing  it  to  his  ear,  dispo.'^ed 
with  his  own  hand  of  the  last  of  the  Bordeau.x  duel- 
lists. 


BRITONS  AT  BOULOGNE. 

Tiikuk  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  which 
Londoners  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  each 
other  towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  it  may  be  embodied  in  the  awful  words 
“  Where  do  you  all  expect  to  go  to  V  ”  and  no  more 
convincing*  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
L’homme  propose  ma'is  Dieu  dispose,  can  be  found 
than  in  the  replies  that  are  received  to  that  sol¬ 
emn  question.  A  statisticfvl  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  hate  for  his  averages,  percentages,  and  jiopu- 
latlons,  once  took  the  trouble  to  gather  statistics 
concerning  the  pieople  who  don’t  go  where  they 
originally  intended  to  ^o ;  and  the  result  of  his 
labors  shows  that  out  of  every  hundred  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  to  Rome,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Norway, 
or  Iceland,  two  actually  go,  and  ninety-eight 
change  their  minds,  and  go  to  Margate,  Rams¬ 
gate,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  or  Walton-on-the-Naze  in¬ 
stead.  The  same  statistical  gentleman  is  good 
enough  to  inform  me  that,  of  these  ninety-eight,  thir¬ 
ty  don’t  go  to  Rome  because  when  you  are  at  Rome 
you  must  do  just  as  the  Romans  do,  which  they 
would  n’t  hear  of  on  any  account ;  five  don’t  go  to  the 
Mediterranean  islands  because  they  have  seen  the 
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«  Corsican  Brothers,”  and  know  how  passionate  and 
revengeful  those  southerners  are ;  nine  give  up  Syria 
because  of  possible  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and 
Greeks ;  twenty  go  to  Harwich  instead  of  Norway, 
as  after  all,  they  are  on  the  same  sea,  only  on  differ¬ 
ent  sides ;  and  the  remainder  give  up  Iceland  be¬ 
cause  their  chests  are  delicate.  But  if  every  one 
don’t  go  where  he  originally  intended  to  go,  all  go 
somewhere,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular,  and  mo.st 
reasonably  and  properly  popular,  of  all  w.atering- 
places  within  easy  reach,  is  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  It 
IS  usualljf  extremely,  not  to  say  inconveniently, 
crowded  in  the  height  of  the  season  ;  and  one  reason 
for  thb  is  that  people  who  are  a  cut  above  Mar- 

fate  and  Ramsgate,  and  not  up  to  Rome  or  the 
,akc  of  Geneva,  find  an  agreeable  and  econom¬ 
ical  compromise  may  be  made  by  stopping  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  with  perhaps  an  excursion  to  Paris  and  back. 

1  am  afraid  that  if  I  attempt  any  allusion  to  the 
two  different  routes  by  which  Boulogne  may  be 
reached,  I  shall  be  sneered  at  as  a  dealer  in  misera¬ 
ble  commonplaces.  But  at  the  risk  of  this  conse¬ 
quence  I  cannot  refrain  from  imploring  people  who 
habitually  cro.ss  the  Channel  via  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne,  or  Dover  and  Calais,  in  the  height  of  the 
pleasure  season,  to  give  one  turn  to  the  lumbering 
old  General  Steam  Navigation  Company.  Their 
boats  arc  clumsy', in  appearance,  and,  compared  with 
the  dashing  short-sea  steamers,  they  are  certainly 
slow ;  but  passengera  by  them  are  not  subjected  to 
the  disgusting  treatment  that  they  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  if  they  travelled  by  the  Folkestone  lioats 
m  July  or  August.  I  never  couM  understand  w'hy 
a  race  of  people  who  are  notoriously  averse  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  imposition  at  home  consent  to 
submit  so  quietly  to  abuse,  extortion,  .and  general 
ill-treatment  directly  they  begin  to  travel.  Men  who 
would  resent  to  the  deatli  the  intrusion  of  a  super¬ 
numerary  passenger  into  a  London  omnibus,  who 
would  drag  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  nearest 
police  court  a  cabman  who  did  n’t  do  his  six  miles 
an  hour,  who  report  policemen  whom  they  catch 
smoking  on  duty,  who  never  leave  their  clubs 
without  making  an  entry  in  the  complaint  book, 
and  who  go  about  armed  offensively  and  defensive¬ 
ly  against  all  comers  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
from  their  own  homes,  are  transmuted,  by  some 
astounding  process  of  social  alchemy,  known  only 
to  railway  directors  and  steamboat  companies  into 
long-suffering  and  utterly  uncomplaining  martyrs 
directly  they  begin  to  travel.  Perhaps  they  look 
upon  an  hour’s  delay  at  Folkestone,  before  the 
vessel  leaves  the  harbor,  as  an  unexpected  reprieve 
from  the  horrors  that  await  them  .as  soon  as  they 
get  into  open  sea.  Perhaps  the  solace  that  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  having  a  number  of  com¬ 
panions  in  misfortune,  —  from  having  as  many  as 
possible  “in  the  same  boat,”  —  deadens  them  to  the 
fact  that  the  railway  company  has  crowded  the 
steamer  that  is  to  take  them  across  the  Channel 
with  about  five  times  the  number  of  passengers  that 
it  can  conveniently  accommodate.  Perhaps  when 
they  are  out  at  sea,  and  all  helplessly  ill,  lying  one 
over  another  like  a  heap  of  unhealthy  silkworms, 
they  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to  protest  energeti¬ 
cally  against  the  preposterous  accommod.ation  that 
has  been  provided  for  them  ;  and  perhaps,  when  they 
land  at  Boulogne,  all  other  considerations  are 
swamped  in  the  joy  they  feel  at  setting  foot  once 
more  upon  dry  ground. 

That  this  state  of  things  exists  only  at  the  very 
height  of  the  season  I  readily  and  cheerfully  admit. 


At  all  other  times  the  transport  to  the  Continent  via 
Folkestone  is  everything  that  could  be  wished;  but 
as  the  height  of  the  season  is  just  the  period  when 
most  peojde  travel,  and  as  it  is  not  a  wholly  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstance  for  people  to  go  abroad  in  large 
numbers  in  the  first  week  of  August,  and  as  the 
company  can  hardly,  therefore,  complain  that  they 
are  taken  by  surprise,  there  can  be  no  possible  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  want  of  adeijuate  steamboat  accommo¬ 
dation  during  the  most  crowded  month  of  the  year. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Southeastern  Railway  Company  ; 
and  until  an  opposition  boat  is  started  (of  which 
there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect)  matters  will  con-  t 

tinue  as  they  are,  unless  a  decided  stand  is  made  by  | 

the  British  travelling  public  against  the  disgusting  I 

way  in  which  they  are  huddled  together  during  | 

their  two  or  three  hours  of  agonizing  seasickness.  I 

The  approach  to  Boulogne  from  the  sea  is,  to  me, 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  features.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  Etablissement,  the  two  piers,  rushing  out  into 
the  sea  like  horizontal  rockets,  the  broad  stretch  of  I 

yellow  sand,  dotted  with  bathing-machines,  the  pic-  I 

turesque  fisher-quarter,  spreading  up  the  sides  of  the  ! 

broken  cliff,  and  the  more  modern  town  nestling  j 

between  two  hills,  and  topped  by  the  media:val  for-  j 

tress  of  the  old  town  and  the  new  cathedral,  which,  j 

hideous  from  any  other  point  of  view,  looks  hand-  j 

some  when  seen  from  the  sea,  combine  to  render  the 
approach  to  Boulogne  from  the  sea  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  land  and  water  scapes 
within  many,  many  miles  from  home.  As  the  steam¬ 
er  comes  up  alongside,  the  picturesque  fisher-girls 
and  portresses,  the  sunburnt,  sour-looking  custom¬ 
house  officers,  the  workmen  in  their  loose  blue 
blouses,  the  white  or  yellow  houses  along  the  quay, 
all  with  bright  green  verand.as  or  Jalousies,  remind 
you  that  you  are,  at  all  events,  in  a  foreign  land, 
although  that  foreign  land  is  only  cocknified,  over¬ 
done  Boulogne. 

The  custom-house  ceremonies  are,  in  their  present 
modified  form,  easily  complied  with.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  hand  over  your  keys  to  the  commission- 
naire  who  represents  your  hotel,  and  yon  will  hear  no 
more  of  your  luggage  until  it  is  deposited  in  your 
bedroom,  unopened,  an  hour  or  so  later. 

It  is  a  drawback  to  Boulogne  that  it  is  dreadfully 
full  of  bores.  One  is  sure  to  meet  all  the  donkeys 
of  one’s  ac(|uaintance,  either  staying  there,  or  pass¬ 
ing  through  it  on  their  way  to  Paris  or  London.  It 
is  an  aggravating  thing  to  meet  the  most  agreeable 
fellow  in  the  werld  three  times  a  day  for  six  weeks ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  fool  or  a  knave  the  infliction 
becomes  all  but  unendurable.  The  great  gatherings 
of  these  Boidogne  donkeys  are  held  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  London  or  Folkestone  steamers,  on 
which  occasions  they  assemble  for  the  gentlemanly 
purpose  of  chafling  the  miserable  passengers,  who  are 
handed  on  shore  sometimes  more  dead  than  alive. 

By  heavens !  There  is  one  of  these  nuisances  wait¬ 
ing  me  as  I  land.  Rattleton  Foto,  by  all  that ’s 
unfortunate ! 

“  Ha,  Brown  1  Not  you  'i  No  !  ” 

I  assure  him  of  my  identity. 

“  Hardly  knew  you.  Had  a  roughish  passage,  I 
see.  Why,  you  look  more  like  a  statue  in  green  fat 
than  anything  else.  Your  hair ’s  a  heartli-broom  ; 
your  eyes  suggest  gooseberry  jam ;  your  lips  have 
run  into  your  nose ;  your  nose  is  flattened  into  your 
cheeks,  and  your  cheeks  are  all  ear.  Ha,  ah !  Hit 
you  off  there.” 

Foto  belongs  to  that  numerous  cla.ss  who  profess 
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to  have  an  eye  for  “  character.”  lie  is  fond  of  sim¬ 
iles,  and  prides  himself  on  his  powers  of  epigram¬ 
matic  condensation ;  so  I  pass  over  his  imperti¬ 
nence. 

“  Well,”  says  Foto,,when  I  have  affected  to  rec¬ 
ognize  in  this  sketch  an  accurate  portrait  of  myself 
under  the  trying  circumstances  of  a  Channel  passage, 
“  glad  to  see  you.  First  visit  here  ?  No?  O,  like 
me,  like  Boulogne,  and  often  come  here,  eh  ?  Nice 
lace,  —  pretty  fish-girls.  Something  like  Masaniello 
^  allet  done  in  baked  clay,  eh  ?  Ila!  ha!  Neat, 
j  that.  Grim  old  douaniers,  like  mahogany  monkeys, 
with  swords  instead  of  tails  between  their  legs.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  I  observe.  “  I  hope  they  won’t  open 
that  oblong  box.  It  contains  an  cijuatorial  tele¬ 
scope  worth  two  hundred  pounds.” 

“  Open  it  ?  ”  says  Foto.  “  Not  they.  They  nev- 

Ier  search  anything.  All  a  sham,  sir.  Tried  ’em 
once.  Told  ’em  all  my  goods  were  contraband, 

I  and  insisted  on  having  my  luggage  searched.  1  )id 
they  search  it  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  would  n’t 
have  known  what  to  do  with  contraband  goods  if 
thep’d  found  any.  Detective  police, sir”  (in  a  mys¬ 
terious  whisper),  “  no  more  cu.stoni-house  ollicers 
than  you  are,  —  not  so  much.  I’ou  look  like  —  let 
me  see  —  tide-waiter,  I  should  say,  when  you  ’re 
well.  Going  to  my  hotel  ?  ” 

I  decidedly  answer,  “  No,”  without  knowing  what 
his  hotel  is. 

“  Then  I  ’ll  move  to  yours.  Where  are  you  gc- 
j  ing  ?  Christol’s  ?  All  right.  Good  hotel  —  capi- 

!  tal  table  d’hote  —  fine  house,  too,  but  service  might 

■  be  better.  Can’t  bre.ikf.ist  before  nine  A.  m.,  but 

j  it ’s  the  best  in  the  place  for  all  that.”  So  I  am 

I  linked  to  Foto  for  the  term  of  my  visit. 

!  Foto  was  right  about  Chrlstoi’s  I  find.  It  w  a  good 
hotel ;  the  dinners  arc  about  the  very  best  (taking 
their  moderate  price  into  consideration)  that  I  h  ive 
met  with  in  the  course  of  a  tolerably  long  course  of 
Continental  travel.  Th.e  bedrooms  are  large  an<l 
i  clean,  and  the  charges  reasonable ;  but  the  “  ser- 

i  vice  ”  would  admit  of  improvement  towanls  the 

!  height  of  the  season.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  the  best 

!  hotel  in  the  place. 

j  I  find  the  company  at  Christol’s  is  for  the  most 
j  part  English,  with  a  sprinkling  of  I'reneli  and  Bel- 
j  gians,  and  (happily)  very  few  Germans.  For  to 
sit  next  to  a  middle-class  German  at  breakfast,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  is  eating  any  fish  with  a  tolcr.ibly 
stiff  backbone,  is  a  dre.adful  infliction  to  an  Englidi- 
man.  A  German  will  grasp  such  a  fish  by  the  tail 
I  in  his  left  h.and,  and  peel  the  ilesj!  from  it  with  his 
-knife  (clutching  that  instrument  by  the  blade,  and 
I  utterly  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  handle),  .and 
.  with  his  knife  he  will  convey  the  fruits  of  his  dc::- 
I  terity  to  the  very  root  of  his  tongue.  Fingers 
i  were,  no  doubt,  invented  before  forks ;  and  if  there 

I  were  a  German  proverb  to  this  effect,  a  German 
would  probably  (juote  it  to  me  if  I  took  the  liliei  ty 
1  of  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  disgusting  behav- 
i  lor.  Forks,  however,  are  not  discarded  by  him 
I  altogether,  for  as  they  were,  no  doubt,  invented 
.  before  tooth-picks,  he  u.sc3  them  in  their  stead, 
t  Boulogne  is  a  charming  town,  but  much  more 
j  might  be  made  of  it  if  its  trailespcoplc  did  not  look 

I  so  exclusively  to  Immediate  profit.  The  glaring 

port  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  sh.ady  boule¬ 
vard,  tiie  pier  might  be  widened,  especially  at  its 
sea  extremity,  and  the  bathing  arrangements  might 
decidedly  be  improved.  It  is  very  well  for  persons 
of  both  sexes  to  ba.the  together  un<ler  proper  restric¬ 
tions  of  costume,  but  at  Boulogne  the  restrictions 


arc  merely  nominal.  Formerly  there  existed  an 
actual  classification  of  bathers.  Ladies  in  ordinary 
bathing-gowns  bathed  by  themselves,  and  so  also 
did  gentlemen  in  culefons,  while  for  those  of  both 
sexes  who  chose  to  adopt  a  sufficient  costume  there 
was  a  third  space  reserved.  But  these  distinctions 

—  e.xcellent  and  all-sufficient  In  their  w.ay  —  have 
only  a  nominal  existence  at  the  present  day ;  and 
persons  of  both  se.xes,  clad  in  every  variety  of  in¬ 
sufficient  costume,  intermingle  without  distinction. 
The  bathing-machines  arc  wholly’  insufficient  in 
number  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  made  for  them 
on  a  fine  d.ay  at  high  water,  and  the  damsel  who  is 
there  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  them  in  an 
ascertained  rota  is  open  to  corruption.  The  nia- 
chinc-d rivers  invariably  bother  you  for  sous  when 
they  take  you  into  the  water  and  when  they  bring 
you  out  of  it ;  and  if  you  do  not  comply  with  their 
demands  they  have  a  trick  of  leaving  your  machine 
in  the  water  when  the  tide  is  rising,  until  you  have 
si.x  or  eight  inches  of  sea  .above  its  flooring. 

If  you  batlie  .at  low  w.ater  you  have  a  walk  of 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  to  the  sea, 
over  sand  so  soft  that  you  sink  ankle-deep  into  it,  or 
so  wet  that  your  boots  are  ruined  before  you  have 
worn  them  a  week.  It  is  true  that  you  c.an  walk 
for  a  short  portion  of  the  way  on  a  narrow  pl.ank ;  . 
but  the  plank  is  wholly  insufficient  to  accommodate  | 
the  numbers  who  flock  to  the  sea  at  the  same  hour 
on  a  fine  day. 

M  -ny  of  th'sc  inconveniences  are  of  recent 
growth,  and  might  easily  be  aboli.die  l.  An  crani- 
bus  should  run  from  the  shore  to  the  sea  at  low  : 
w'.ter,  and  a  cliargc  of  tivo  sous  per  pa  senger 
would  certainly  in.tke  it  remunerative. 

Tliesc  arc  the  drawbacks  to  Boulogne  bathing; 
its  advantages  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  great. 
The  sand  is  magnificent,  and,  except  at  the  hour  of 
extreme  low  w.ater,  without  a  pebble.  Tl;c  niaehines 
are  good,  the  shore  is  safe,  .and  .an  ample  supervision 
is  c.xcrc'sed  over  the  safety  of  the  bathers  by  the 
men  of  the  1  lumane  Society,  —  who,  by  the  by,  also 
dun  j'ou  for  sous  if  you  happen  to  swim  into  tlieir 
vlciir.ty.  The  exercise  of  a  little  more  control  over 
the  bathing  authorities  and  drivers  on  the  sands,  a 
larger  supply  of  bathing-machines,  .ami  an  actiwl 
separation  of  the  sexes,  unless  they  arc  properly 
clothed,  would  render  Boulogne,  bathing  as  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  French  coa.“t,  as  it  is 
.".'ready  superior  to  an3'thingof  the  kind  in  England. 

Ti'.c  Boulogne  boats,  in  t’-.c  season,  are  dways 
very  full  of  brides  and  bridegrooms,  and  the  dodges, 

—  the  harmless,  tran.-’parent  dodges  that  these  mis¬ 
taken  peo[)le  resort  to  in  order  to  disarm  suspicion, 
are  al  ways  amu.sing.  It  is  a  curious  fiict,  however, 
that  it  is  usually  the  husband  who  is  the  most 

a. shamed  of  his  condition.  Girls,  who  in  their  ordi¬ 
nary  relations  are  remarl;ablc  for  a  timid,  shrinking, 

b. ashful  nervousness,  often  develop  into  brides  of 
astounding  ii<infjfroi<l,  and  actually  appear  to  rejoice 
ojicnly  in  the  dignity  of  a  three-days’  wifehood; 
whereas  men  wlio  have  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity  for 
cool  nonchalance,  and  who  arc  generally  supposed 
hj-  their  friends  to  be  ecjual  to  any  emergency, 
me.a  who  in  difficult  ami  trying  moments  have  uni¬ 
formly  behaved  with  circumspect  coolness  and  un¬ 
doubted  pluck,  tremble  at  the  publicity  of  a  wedding, 
and  would  .almost  faint  if  they  h.ad  the  sm.allest 
notion  that  anj-  soul  in  the  town  suspected  them  of 
h.aving  been  recently  married. 

But  I  suppose  there  never  was  yet  a  newly  mar¬ 
ried  couple,  the  newness  of  whose  marriage  was  not 
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a  palpable  fact  to  tlieir  greenest  fellow-travellers. 
There  is  always  an  air  of  consciousness  about  them, 
—  a  fidgety  desire  to  appear  snpernaturally  easy 
and  unembarrassed,  —  a  contemptuous,  not  to  say 
defiant,  bearing  towards  their  brides,  —  that  is 
assumed  for  the  occasion,  of  course, — an  endeavor 
to  look  as  though  to  cross  the  Channel  in  a  new  tall 
hat,  blue  frock-coat,  white  waistcoat,  dove-colored 
trousers,  patent-leather  boots,  lemon-colored  gloves, 
and  a  half-guinea  camelia,  were  an  every-day  occur¬ 
rence  with  them.  I  know  a  very  cunning  fellow 
who  changed  his  wedding  garments  for  a  tourist  suit 
of  the  coarsest  make,  ami  com[>elled  his  bride  to  “  go 
off”  in  last  ycar-but-onc’s  alpaca,  and  a  winter 
bonnet,  and  who,  on  getting  into  the  railway 
carriaire  that  was  to  take  him  and  his  bride  to 
Folkestone,  disarmed  sus{>icion  among  his  fellow- 
travellers  by  rc<]ucsting  them  to  allow  his  niece  to 
sit  near  the  window.  But  Fate  is  not  to  be  so 
easily  balked,  and  Nemesis,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Newman’s  postilion,  who  drove  them  to  tlie  station, 
came  up  to  the  carriage  window  with  a  favor  as  big 
as  a  cheese-plate  in  his  button-hole,  and  covered 
them  with  confusion  by  wishing  his  honor  and  his 
honor’s  good  lady  all  health  and  happiness,  a  long 
life,  and  a  numerous  progeny.  The  harmless  lib 
about  their  supposed  relationship  crumbled  to  atoms 
on  the  spot,  —  the  uncle  sank  into  his  boots,  and  his 
niece  (who  was  n’t  at  all  ashamed  of  her  newly 
acquired  dignity,  and  who,  indeed,  had  been  secret¬ 
ly  chafing  at  having  to  hide  her  nuptial  light  under 
an  alpaca  bushel)  smiled  in  triumph  at  the  first  of 
probably  a  long  succession  of  matrimonial  victories. 

The  French  lirides  and  bridegrooms,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  very  little  delicacy  in  proclaiming  their 
newly  actpiircd  relationship.  A  Frenchman  likes  to 
be  the  fociu  of  a  crowd,  and  ho  has  no  idea  of  sub¬ 
siding  into  social  obsc  urity  immediately  after  the 
marriage  ceremony.  He  makes  no  secret  of  bis  con¬ 
dition  ;  he  mentions  the  fact  of  his  recent  marriage 
at  every  table  d’hote,  and  appears  to  glory  in  his 
distinction.  Perhaps  he  is  right. 

The  Boulogne  Freuehmen  are  not  pleasant  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  countrymen.  They  arc  very  rude  to 
English  ladies,  whom  they  elbow  ofT  the  trottoir  into 
the  road-mud  without  ceremony,  and  they  are  very 
defiant  to  English  gentlemen.  Perhaps  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  some  of  the  Boulogne  Englishmen  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this.  They  arc  often  e.vtrenie- 
ly  rude  and  overbearing;  for  there  arc  many  Eng¬ 
lish  cads  at  Boulogne,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  unfair  to 
take  a  Boulofjne  Frenchman  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  nation  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  flashy  young 
Britons  who  puff  bad  eigai’s  Into  the  ladies’  faces  on 
the  pier  as  fair  examples  of  an  English  gentleman. 
The  truth  must  be  told,  Boulogne  is  a  cheap  and 
pleasant  place,  easily  and  cheaply  accessible,  ami 
very  full  indeed  of  cads  of  both  nations.  Besides,  a 
Frenchman  is  polite  only  to  his  friends.  Towards 
strangers  his  demeanor  is  usually  eharactei-Ized  by 
the  most  selfish  insolence.  We  Britons  are  bad 
enough  in  that  respect,  but  in  our  behavior  to 
strangers  we  are  a  nation  of  Chesterfields  compared 
with  the  average  Frcnehinen  of  Paris  and  Bou¬ 
logne. 

I  remember  going  down  to  the  railway  station 
one  day,  to  make  some  impiiries  about  the  tidal 
trains  of  the  ensuing  month,  not  then  published. 
The  e.xpress  from  Paris  had  just  come  in,  and  there 
was  the  customary  collection  of  solemn  Englishmen, 
fussy  ladies,  screaming  children,  and  pushing  I'reneh- 
mcn,  that  go  to  make  up  a  travelling  crowd  at 


Boulogne.  A  Frenchman  in  a  hurried  crowd  is 
always  an  undesirable  neighbor:  in  the  first  place 
he  gets  hotter  sooner  than  any  other  European,  he 
takes  more  unpleasant  means  to  correct  his  temper¬ 
ature,  —  peppermint  drops  and  cloves  of  garlic  are 
his  favorite  panaceas,  —  he  stamps  on  more  corns, 
he  iligs  his  elbows  into  more  sides,  he  growls  out 
more  unpleasant  expletives,  and  he  has  more  curi¬ 
ous  bundles  of  strange  and  undecided  shape  under 
bis  arm,  than  any  other  traveller  present. 

There  was  a  hot,  fiissy,  pepperminty  little  French¬ 
man  on  this  occasion  who  appeared  to  have  fallen 
foul  of  a  sardonic  gendarme,  who  looked  (as  most 
gendarmes  do)  like  ilephistopheles  in  reduced  cir- 
eumstanees.  The  traveller  had  lost  the  voucher  for 
his  luggage,  and  the  gendarme  would  n’t  give  up  the 
luggage  without  the  voucher,  and  thereupon  issue 
was  joined.  They  both  got  into  a  furious  rage  about 
it,  and  stamped  and  danced  away  at  each  other  as 
the  manner  of  angry  I'renchmen  is  to  do.  When 
the  ipiarrel  had  reached  its  height,  and  the  two  dis¬ 
putants,  together  with  the  station-master,  all  the 
clerks  and  porters,  and  such  other  Frenchmen  as 
happened  to  be  present,  were  dancing  at  each  other 
like  fiends  in  a  pantomime,  a  tall,  burly  Englishman, 
with  a  big  brown,  bushy  beard,  and  an  expression 
of  countenance  remarkable  for  its  irresistible  objec¬ 
tiveness,  placed  himself  between  the  gendarme  and 
the  luggage  claimant,  and  said  to  the  former,  in  the 
very  worst  French  I  ever  heard, — but  with  the 
most  exijulsite  coolness  imaginable,  —  “  Vous  faehez 
vous  (juite  unnecessarily.  Don’t  mettez  vous  dans 
un  rage.  Frenez  le  froidment  comme  moi.  Vous 
etes  comme  tout  votre  nation  :  bcaucoup  trop  flur¬ 
ried  about  everything !  ”  Human  gendarme  could  n’t 
stand  this,  and  the  outraged  Frenchman  fell  upon 
the  big  Englishman  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Vio- 
lon,  utterly  unresisting.  I  recognized  him  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  aciiuaintance  I  had  made  a  year  or 
two  before  in  Scotland,  —  a  Mr.  Bolton  Rasper, — 
who  amused  me  much  by  his  talent  for  discovering 
grievances.  I  went  before  the  juge  de  paix  the 
lU'.xt  day,  when  niy  frienil’s  case  came  on,  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  only  interfered  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  and  he  got  off  with  a  fine  of  a 
few  francs  and  a  very  long  caution,  which  he  did  n’t 
understand  a  word  of. 

ilr.  Bolton  Basper  was  very  much  obliged  to  me 
for  uiy  kind  interference  on  his  behalf,  and  at  my 
suggestion  —  it  was  weak  of  me — took  rooms  in 
my  hotel.  He  was  a  very  amusing  fellovv  in  his 
way.  He  was  not  like  other  men  with  his  griev¬ 
ances,  —  he  had  a  special  talent  for  snllfing  them  out 
from  a  long  way  off,  and  when  he  had  scented  one 
he  would  stalk  it  until  he  had  tracked  it  to  its  lair, 
and  then,  IT,  as  it  generally  would,  it  politely  en¬ 
deavored  to  avoid  him,  he  would  rush  at  it,  collar  it, 
and  pill  it  down,  with  an  air  of  obtrusive  resignation, 
whicli  seemed  to  say,  “  Here ’s  another  of  ’em  ! 
•  Come !  None  of  that,  you  know  !  I  know  what 
Franco  is,  bless  you  !  Come  !  Down  upon  me  ! 
Crush  me !  Never  mind  me,  —  I ’ve  got  no  friends.” 
And  when  It  did  come  down  upon  him  (as  it  gener¬ 
ally  did,  if  it  was  a  grievance  of  any  spirit  at  all), in¬ 
stead  of  utterly  overwhelming  and  completely  crush¬ 
ing  him,  as  his  manner  led  one  to  expect  it  must  of 
necessity  do,  he  came  out  of  the  ordeal  as  a  stron", 
healthy  man  comes  out  of  the  s.ea  on  a  fine  brisk 
day,  with  a  warm  genial  glow  that  it  did  one  good 
to  look  at.  In  point  of  fact,  a  real,  substantial 
grievance  did  ^Ir.  Bolton  Rasper  all  the  good  in  the 
world,  and  developed  in  him  a  spirit  of  defiant  mar- 
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tyrdom,  which  would  have  been  creditable  in  an 
early  Christian.  If  he  saw  a  Frenchman  coming 
towards  him  on  a  narrow  footway,  he  would  step 
aside  into  the  mud  long  before  the  Frenchman 
came  u]),  wait  in  the  road-filth  until  he  had  passed, 
and  then  hC  would  turn  to  the  nearest  Englishman 
and  say,  “  There,  sir ;  that ’s  their  French  politeness. 
I  am  a  foreigner,  —  a  guest,  an  object  of  sympathy 
and  of  respect,  and  the  dirty  scoundrels  elbow  me 
into  the  mud.”  He  would  studiously  select  the  very 
worst  places  in  the  theatres,  that  he  might  complain 
that  in  a  French  theatre  you  could  see  nothing. 
He  would  select  the  most  miserable  fiacre  on  the 
stand,  when  he  wanted  to  drive,  that  he  might  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  lu.xury  of  a  London  four-wheeler, 
lie  would  dine  day  after  day  in  a  two-franc  restau¬ 
rant,  not  because  it  was  economical,  but  because  it 
made  him  ill.  When  he  travelled  on  a  French  rail¬ 
way  be  made  a  point  of  getting  into  a  carriage  full 
of  babies,  and  when  he  bought  French  boots  he 
bought  them  too  tight.  In  short,  I  never  came 
across  a  man  who  so  systematically  mortified  the 
flesh,  or  who  looked  so  well  after  it.  Mr.  Bolton 
Rasper  is  a  tolerably  decent  sjxicimcn  of  a  very 
lame  class  of  English  grumblers. 

I  leave  Boulogne  long  before  I  am  tired  of  it,  and 
I  leave  it  because  of  Plumeby.  I  have  got  used  to 
Foto  —  I  can  stand  Rasper  —  but  I  cannot  put  up 
with  Plumeby.  Plumeby  is  a  literary  gentleman 
with  unrealized  aspirations.  He  is  very  young,  very 
conceited,  not  at  all  amusing,  and  possessed  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  for  making  outrageous  and 
impossible  puns  at  every  turn  the  dialogue  happened 
to  take,  lie  had  tried  his  hand  (ijuite  unsuccess¬ 
fully)  at  every  variety  of  light  literature,  he  had 
for  years  inundated  chatty  magazines  and  comic 
periodicals  with  his  clfusions,  accompanied  with  a 
polite  intimation  that  “  he  had  a  large  stock  of  simi¬ 
lar  articles  on  hand,  which  he  believed  would  do  for 
their  entertaining  paper”;  but  the  proprietors  of 
these  journals,  not  wishing,  I  suppose,  to  have  their 
papers  “  done  for,”  were  invariably  blind  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  Mr.  Sparkleton  Plumeby  submitted 
to  them.  His  great  ambition  was  to  get  a  burlesque 
played  at  a  metropolitan  theatre,  —  he  had  written 
about  fifteen,  all  of  which  were  well  known  to  the 
stage  door-keepers  of  all  the  London  theatres,  —  but 
as  those  functionaries  had  orders  not  to  send  any 
of  Mr.  Plumeby "s  manuscripts  into  the  manager's 
sanctum,  it  will  be  understood  that  It  was  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  their  systematic  rejection  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  depend  upon  their  want  of  merit.  He  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  Pantomime  —  on  speculation 
—  when  I  met  him  at  Boulogne,  which  he  hoped  to 
“get  off”  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 

The  following  conversation  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  Plumeby’s  qualifications  for  his  work :  — 

Plumeuy.  Ha,  Brown !  How  de  do,  this  morn¬ 
ing  V  —  how  de  dew  this  morning  ?  See  ?  —  dew  — 
morning  —  dew  falls  in  the  morning  —  eh  ?  Ha ! 
ha! 

Myself  (with  austerity).  It  is  indeed  so.  But 
what  brought  you  here  ? 

Plc.meuy.  Oh — Southeastern  railway  and  the 
Ale.xandra. 

Myself.  I  referred  rather  to  the  object  you 
had  in  coming  here,  than  to  the  means  of  locomo¬ 
tion  you  employed.” 

Pi.uMEiiY.  Oh,  ah.  I 've  come  here  to  write 
my  Pantomime.  That 's  the  cock  I  'in  going  to  fight, 
in  other  words  that 's  the  Bantam  I ’m  going  to  back. 
Bantam  I 'm  —  Pantomime.  Ha !  ha ! 


My.self.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  devot¬ 
ing  yourself  to  that  amusing  department  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

Plumeby.  O  yes,  —  my  seventieth.  Not  had 
them  all  played  yet,  though.  In  fact,  none  of  them. 
Can’t  get  definite  replies  from  managers.  Every  j 
time  I  send  in  a  burlesipie  they  return  me  an  extta 
vague  answer  —  extravaganza.  Joke,  you  know. 
Ha!  ha!  ,  1 

Myself.  May  I  inquire  the  subject  of  your 
pantomime  ? 

Plu.meby.  You  may.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  for  a  subject?  “Harlequin  Horace  Walpole, 
or  the  Demon  W^'arren  Hastings  and  the  Tenant-in- 
Tail-after-possibility-of-issue-extinct.”  That  ought 
to  go  like  steam.  I  think,  —  a  siicccs  (restime,— 
succc's  de  steam.  Ha !  ha ! 

I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  I  break  from  Plumeby, 
book  my  place  by  the  mternoon  boat,  pack  up,  and 
fly  to  other  climes. 

BABY  TRAVELLERS. 

English  travellers  on  the  Continent  rarely  or 
never  take  young  children  with  them.  French  peo¬ 
ple  do,  Russians  do,  and  so  do  Americans,  though 
the  latter  seem  to  prefer  boys  and  girls  just  out  of 
the  nursery.  Germans,  however,  seem  to  be  the 
great  offenders,  wealthy  persons  of  that  nation 
thinking  no  shame  to  be  accompanied  by  entire 
families,'  children,  governesses,  nurses,  wet-nurses 
and  all.  AVhat  with  one  people  and  another,  chil 
dren  are  numerous  enough  on  the  great  routes  to 
form  a  distinct  feature  in  tourist  life,  a  class  well 
worth  studying,  a  race  who  supply  to  observers  per 
haps  the  most  distinct  and  curious  of  all  subjects  of 
speculation.  They  are,  to  begin  with,  so  very  sep¬ 
arate  and  so  very  national.  We  would  undertake 
in  any  hotel  on  the  Continent  to  tell  the  nationality 
of  any  child  by  the  arrangements  made  for  his  or 
her  food,  and  by  his  or  her  relations  to  the  servants. 
There  is  the  American  child,  first,  whose  position  is 
the  simplest  and  easiest  conceivable.  She,  if  above 
three  years  of  age,  is  “  a  grown-up,”  paid  for  like 
any  other  guest,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
displaying  the  same  entire  independence  of  any 
kind  of  control,  and  evincing  all  the  curious  nationu 
contempt  for  servants  of  all  gr.ides.  An  American 
child  ot  four  in  a  Swiss  hotel  is  perfectly  capable  of 
ordering  a  petit  verre  after  dinner,  and  if  she  did 
would  get  it  without  the  slightest  interference  from 
mamma,  or  the  governess,  or  indeed  any  human  be¬ 
ing  e.xcept  possibly  the  waiter,  who  would  speedily 
be  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  his  piosition  and  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Dining  at  Zurich,  a  few  days  since,  the 
writer  noticed  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind.  She 
was  a  bright-eyed,  fair-haired  little  thing,  probably 
seven  years  old,  but  in  appearance  scarceljr  five, 
who  marched  into  the  room  with  the  air  of  mingled 
curiosity  and  pomp  so  comical  in  sharp  children, 
made  way  for  her  father,  a  grave  man  of  fifty,  but 
calmly’  ordered  her  mother  to  take  another  chair. 

Mamma  had  seated  herself  outside  her  husband, 
and  Baby  intended  to  sit  between  her  and  the  gov¬ 
erness.  This  arrangement  accomplished,  ana  a 
waiter  who  proffered  a  high  chair  summarily  sent 
into  disgrace.  Baby  unrolled  her  napkin,  read  the 
menu  carefully,  remarked  that  she  liked  sweets,  and 
gravely  went  in  for  dinner.  Of  ten  or  twelve 
dl.shes  that  child  tasted  every  one,  insisted  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  glass  of  claret,  and  at  last  fi.xed  the  affections 
of  her  over-filled  little  person  on  some  cheesecakes. 
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First  she  ate  her  own  share.  Then  she  sidled  up  to 
her  fTOverness,  remarked  in  American  that  she  nad 
not  Sad  half  enough,  and,  in  Freneh,  that  the  lady 
opposite  was  clearly  English,  and,  under  cover  of 
her  chatter,  quietly  stole  and  bolted  the  poor  wo¬ 
man’s  cheesecakes.  Then  she  turned  to  her  mother ; 
but  her  mother  had  passed  the  dish,  and  we  thought 
she  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources.  Not  a  bit  of 
it  In  the  shrillest  and  calmest  of  trebles  she  ordered 
the  head  waiter,  then  about  fifty  feet  off,  “  to  bring 
papa  some  more  cheesecakes,”  clutched  three,  and, 
putting  one  on  the  governess’s  plate,  —  either  out  of 
a  theory  of  restitution,  as  we  hope,  or  an  idea  of 
making  her  an  accomplice,  as  we  fear,  —  bolted  the 
other  two,  and  then  nudged  her  mother  for  admira¬ 
tion.  With  insignificant^variations  of  circumstance 
she  was  the  typical  American  female  child  as  en¬ 
countered  in  Switzerland,  —  the  most  independent, 
self-helpful,  greedy  little  imp  alive. 

Male  children  from  that  Continent,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  are  different ;  their  main  characteristics  being 
a  portentous  gravity,  and  a  certain  slow,  but  real, 
politeness  wonderful  to  behold.  Outside  the  table 
d’hote  the  last  remnant  of  self-restraint  seems  to  be 
thrown  off,  balconies  are  turned  into  play-rooms, 
passages  into  racecourses,  till  the  entire  building 
seems  given  over  to  shrill-voiced,  dyspeptic,  high- 
spirited  little  imps,  who  in  an  hour  or  so  attract  to 
their  sides  a  cosmopolitan  assembly  of  all  colors  and 
ages,  make  them  all  as  wicked  as  themselves,  and, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  rule  them  all  with  the  most 
serene  aplomh. 

Ne.xt  to  the  American  children,  the  German  are 
the  most  pi-ominent ;  but  their  prominence  is  not  at 
dinner.  There  they  are  at  work  on  the  business  of 
life,  and  are  remarkable  only  from  the  half-quizzical, 
half-servile  attention  paid  to  them  by  their  fathers, 
and  their  astounding  linguistic  capacity.  One  of 
them,  who  sat  opposite  us  a  fortnight  since,  a  meek, 
staid-looking,  self-impressed  little  person,  with  red 
hair,  talked  three  languages  with  equal  fluency, 
ordered  her  father’s  wine,  dictated  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  combination  of  footstools  and  chairs  which  ulti¬ 
mately  seated  her  about  six  inches  above  the  table, 
and  was  watched  by  her  father,  a  widower  obviously, 
with  a  sort  of  admiring  awe.  Somehow  she  was 
like  Pauline  in  Currer  Bell’s  Villette,  and  before 
she  had  been  in  the  hotel  three  hours  some  specialty 
in  the  child  was  recognized  ;  everybody  nodded,  or 
rather  bowed,  to  her,  —  salutes  which  she  returned 
with  the  gravest  of  inclinations,  —  and  the  waiters 
watched  her  as  if  their  places  depended  on  her 
fiat. 

We  have  an  impression,  quite  without  evidence, 
that  her  father  was  a  man  of  considerable  rank,  but 
anyhow,  in  twenty-four  hours  the  child  had  made 
her  presence  distinctly  felt  throughout  the  house,  and 
so  completely  asserted  her  position  that  if  she  had 
ordered  champagne  for  breakfast  some  one  would 
have  brought  it  without  a  glance  to  seek  the  father’s 
consent.  She,  of  course,  was  not  typical,  being  in 
he.'  way  a  character ;  and,  as  we  suspect,  but  do  not 
know,  aided  by  her  father’s  place  in  the  world ; 
but  it  is  true  that,  next  to  the  Americans,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  seem  to  accord  their  children  the  most  liberty, 
to  treat  them  with  the  least  reference  to  disparity 
of  age.  Both  nations  spend  for  their  children,  too, 
with  a  liberality  which  approaches  extravagance; 
the  Germans  lugging  about  small  armies  of  retainers, 
and  the  Americans  submitting,  on  their  behalf,  to 
the  most  preposterous  claims.  We  met  in  the  Ober- 
land  one  party  of  nine,  for  whom  a  careful  mother 


had  not  only  engaged  nine  mules,  but  nine  guides, 
all  strictly  chaiged  to  prevent  the  slightest  attempt 
at  rapid  motion. 

The  French  children  are  much  less  indepen¬ 
dent.  French  mothers  also  allow  their  children 
to  join  the  table  d’hote,  but  they  do  not  allow  them 
such  independence;  on  the  contrary,  restraining 
them,  if  anything,  more  than  English  people  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  pay  them  infinitely  more 
attention.  A  Frenchman  cares  probably  a  great 
deal  more  about  his  dinner  than  an  Englishman, 
but  he  will  interrupt  it  much  more  freijuently  to 
talk  to  a  child,  will  mix  its  wine  more  carefully, 
will  discuss  with  a  waiter  more  at  length  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  particular  dishes.  The  American  child 
seems  to  rule  the  family  much  more ;  but  the  French 
child  absorbs  it,  and  has,  we  suspect,  much  more 
influence  upon  its  movements.  It  is  very  unusual, 
for  example,  for  any  but  a  French  family  to  seat  a 
servant  at  dinner ;  but  they,  if  they  have  children 
with  them,  do  it  constantly,  solely  that  the  little 
ones  may  be  well  and  quickly  looked  after,  and 
compelled  rigidly  to  observe  les  convenances. 

A  certain  forethought  for  the  little  people,  a  sense 
that  they  have  rights,  is  very  perceptible  in  their 
arrangements ;  the  care  sometimes,  no  doubt,  degen¬ 
erating  into  most  injurious  fondness.  We  saw  a 
French  father  whoso  son,  about  five,  had  expressed 
a  wish  for  water  en  route  to  Chur,  pay  a  france  for  a 
glass,  then,  as  the  train  started,  buy  the  glass  itself, 
and  then,  when  the  little  imp  threw  glass  and  water 
out  of  window  in  a  pet  at  the  delay,  take  him  on  his 
knee  and  spend  half  an  hour  in  vain  attempts  to 
bring  him  to  a  happier  mood.  One  could  under¬ 
stand  after  that  why  freedom  of  beciuest  seems 
unnatural  to  Frenchmen.  Sulkiness  among  French 
travelling  children  is,  however,  very  rare.  As  a 
rule,  they  seem  as  happy  as  birds;  and  like  birds 
they  are  everywhere  at  once,  till  they  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  feature  in  the  prospect.  Their  momentary 
importance  pleases  them,  and  so  does  the  variety  of 
scene,  and  when  not  suffering  torments  from  indi¬ 
gestion  they  generally  contrive  to  fill  the  hotels  with 
life  and  movement,  and  happy  if  somewhat  shrill 
laughter.  Though  not  left  independent,  they  are 
left  with  servants  much  more  than  English  children 
are,  and  not  always  with  the  most  beneficial  result. 
They  see  too  much  of  the  great  vice  of  French  ser¬ 
vants,  —  their  indifference  to  truth.  Approaching 
Paris  from  the  south  a  little  while  since,  the  writer 
and  liis  wife  noticed  a  child,  obviously  of  very  good 
class,  attended  by  two  nursemaids,  and  a  young 
seminarist,  whose  relation  to  the  party  was  not 
easily  intelligible.  Arriving  at  the  ticket  station, 
the  superior  bonne  produced  two  tickets,  and  re¬ 
marked  audibly  that  she  intended  to  carry  the  child 
through  without  paying  for  a  third.  The  little  lady 
was  about  seven  ;  but  the  conducteur  was  informed 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Frenchwoman  when  tell¬ 
ing  a  deliberate  lie,  that  she  was  under  two. 
“  Under  two !  but  —  Jilesdames.”  It  was  cf  no  use, 
she  was  under  two,  and  the  conducteur  turned  to 
the  theological  student,  still  reading  his  breviary. 
“  At  least.  Monsieur,  you  will  not  affirm  a  story  so 
monstrous,  so  incredible.”  The  seminarist  half 
raised  his  eyelids,  bowed  in  a  manner  quite  s.acr^ 
sanct,  and  replied,  “  I  know  the  child,  and  she  is 
under  two.”  “  AVell,”  affirmed  the  conducteur,  with 
some  slight  temper,  “  if  you  "et  that  child  through 
the  barrier  without  a  ticket  1  ’ll  eat  her,”  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  women  seemed  frightened, hav- . 
ing,  we  suspect,  received  the  fare  from  their  mistress. 
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—  and  we  anticipated  a  scene  ;  but  we  had  under¬ 
rated  French  ingenuity.  “Fan  must  pla.y  baby,” 
said  the  nurse,  and  Fan  was  obviously  delighted. 

In  a  minute  or  two  she  was  stripped,  clad  in  a 
nightgown  or  chemise  of  some  sort,  a  handkerchief 
folded  over  her  head,  her  hair  combed  back,  and  she 
herself  transformed  into  a  baby  in  long  clothes.  No 
human  being  could  have  detected  the  deception, 
unless  he  hud  noticed  that  the  nurse  stooped  with 
her  weight.  The  little  imp  shut  her  eyes,  and  did 
ingenue  as  if  she  had  been  bred  to  the  stage,  and  as 
a  baby  in  arms  she  was  successfully  carried  into 
Paris,  the  seminarist  leading  the  way  through  the 
wicker,  book  in  hand  and  eyes  on  the  floor.  The 
women  who  played  that  trick,  nevertheless,  watched 
over  that  child  as  none  but  the  best  English  servants 
would  have  done,  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
losing  their  own  dinners  to  gratify  any  whims  she 
might  express  at  table. 

Docs  travelling  benefit  young  children  ?  We 
cannot  say,  for  we  have  never  watched  English 
children  under  .the  ordeal;  but  we  suspect  not. 
They  are  injuriously  fed,  keep  late  hours,  and  enjoy 
far  too  much  excitement  for  their  mental  health. 
The  constant  change  of  scene  is  a  strain  upon  the 
mind  for  which  they  obtain  little  or  no  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  which  accounts  for  the  weary,  half  blase 
look  they  wear  on  their  return.  The^  become 
querulous  as  the  journey  advances,  the  waiters’  habit 
of  non-resistance  tempts  them  to  new  demands,  and 
they  end  not  infrequently  by  making  themselves 
nuisances  to  all  around.  The  new  faces  bewilder 
them,  the  new  scenes  overfill  their  minds,  and  the 
new  diet  gives  them  a  permanent  dyspepsia.  Change 
is  as  good  for  children  as  for  grown-up  people,  but  it 
should  neither  be  rapid  nor  fre(]uent ;  and  for  any 
English  girl  or  boy  under  twelve  we  should  depre¬ 
cate  Continental  travel,  and  above  all.  Continental 
life  in  hotels. 

BAD  ENGLISH. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Moon  has  written  his  clever 
little  book  on  “Bad  English  ”  as  much  to  gratify  a 
feeling  of  frolicsome  spite,  as  from  the  lolly  and 
charitable  purpose  of  assisting  his  fellow-creatures  in 
the  art  of  “  talking  grammar.”  In  the  days  when 
ilr.  Moon,  like  other  good  boys,  went  to  school, 
Mr.  Bindley  Murray  was  the  high  authority  on 
points  of  grammar  and  construction ;  and  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  gave  blaster  Moon  so  much  vexation  in  his 
daily  or  biweekly  lesson,  that  Mr.  Moon  has  v«ry 
naturally  cherished  the  injury,  and  not  yet  quite 
forgiven  him.  We  envy  Mr.  Moon  the  talent  and 
the  opportunity  of  “  paying  out  ”  Mr.  Murray  for 
the  weariness  of  those  recurring  tasks.  And  yet  the 
opportunity  comes  perhaps  too  late.  The  veritable 
triumph  would  have  been,  when  standing  up  in 
class,  with  Bindley  Murray  in  his  hand,  to  have 
pointed  out  the  mistakes  of  his  tormentor  before  the 
entire  school,  instead  of  waiting  to  declaim  them, 
years  after  the  infliction  was  endured,  in  the  face 
of  a  cold,  indifferent  jiublic. 

Surely  the  most  exhilarant  joy  that  could  be 
known  to  juvenile  mortals  would  lie  to  detect,  and 
expose  to  academic  scorn,  the  grammatical  frailties 
of  the  barbarous  man  w'ho  had  taught  them  to  real¬ 
ize,  in  body  equally  as  in  mind,  that  “  a  verb  is  a 
word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer.” 
Probably  there  is  not  a  school-boy,  with  an  average 
human  nature,  who  would  not  jubilantly  forego  a 
holiday,  or  even  consent  to  the  cruel  diminution  of 


his  long  vacation,  provided  only  he  might  be  per- 
mitted  to  hold  up  to  withering  reprobation,  if  only 
for  one  passing  moment,  the  master  who  had  caned 
him  for  a  “  ijuantity,”  or  the  grammarian  who  had 
sent  him  suppierless  to  bed. 

But  Mr.  Moon  has  reserved  until  to-day  the  rod 
of  long-protracted  retribution.  The  worst  of  it  h 
that,  in  laying  it  on  to  the  shoulders  of  ^Ir.  Murray, 
and  one  or  two  other  warmly  remembered  friends, 
he  has  let  some  very  unpleasant  switches  tingle  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  nearly  every  one  of  his  readers. 

If  we  are  to  be  all  of  us  e.\posed  to  the  accusation  of 
writing  bad  English  because  we  occasionally  prefer 
our  own  ideas  of  the  “  effective  ”  to  another’s  ideas 
of  the  “  elegant,”  we  shall  be  constantly  compelled 
to  write  in  fear  artd  trembling,  lest  we  make  the  un¬ 
critical  and,  therefore,  unpardonable  slip. 

Now  we  think  it  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Moon’s 
little  book  without  being  a  good  deal  the  wiser  for 
several  hints  which  he  throws  out  in  a  lucid  and 
masterly  way.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  certainly 
remain  a  question  whether  the  habit  of  writing  by 
rule,  if  pushed  to  the  dignity  of  paramount  iiinior- 
tance,  may  not  somewhat  impair  the  ease  and  the 
freshness  of  individuality,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
greatest  charm  of  really  captivating  writers.  Itigid 
construction  is  not  unlike  that  rigid  virtue,  which 
may  become  an  intolerable  “  bore  ”  to  others,  if  pur¬ 
sued  exclusively  to  produce  effect;;  and  just  as  vir¬ 
tuous  people,  of  a  certain  kind,  have  a  habit  of 
making  their  religion  repulsive,  because  they  are 
good  from  rule  and  not  from  spirit,  so  a  writer  who 
IS  perpetually  laboring  to  express  with  “  perfect  pro¬ 
priety  ”  is  apt  to  become  so  stiff'  and  formal  in  what¬ 
ever  he  writes,  that  he  conveys  the  impression  that 
man  was  born  to  be  the  slave  of  language,  instead 
of  language  having  been  created  for  the  mere  con¬ 
venience  of  man.  We  should  even  go  so  far  as  not 
to  condemn,  at  least  without  a  reservation,  a  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  “  slang,”  though  we  know  that  in  haz¬ 
arding  this  view  we  shall  outrage  the  tenderest 
susceptibilities  of  Mr.  ^loon.  Slang  is  not  tinfre- 
quently  the  happiest  possible  expression  for  a 
perfectly  original  idea,  which  has  sprung  into  being 
from  some  new  development  of  type  peculiar  to  the 
present  generation. 

But  it  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  new-born 
word  will  generally  owe  its  plebeian  existence  to  the 
native  talent  of  the  Arabs  or  the  cabbies  of  the 
town;  and  therefore  educated  people  spurn  the 
vulgar  though  emphatic  synonyme ;  for  which,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  their  multiplied  refinements,  they  can 
find  no  adequate  substitute.  “  Fast,”  for  example,  is 
a  word  begotten  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  perhaps 
no  other  word  so  well  expresses  the  incautious  habit 
of  spending  capital  and  interest  together.  The 
next  generation,  careless  of  origin,  but  appreciative 
of  merit,  will  probably  adopt  a  score  of  words  like  , 
this  in  common  vernacular :  for  clever  words,  like 
clever  people,  born  of  humblest  origin,  become,  in 
the  course  of  three  generations,  “aristocratic.” 

As  examples  of  corrections  and  suggestions  in  the  il 
work  before  us,  we  quote  the  following  :  “  ekhor  ”  | 
means  one  of  two,  and  must  not  be  used  of  more  | 
than  two ;  the  same  must  be  said  of  “  whether.” 

“  So  absolutely  universal  ”  is  outrageously  wrong,  | 
because  universal  is  a  word  that  admits  of  neither  , 
comparative  nor  superlative  ;  the  same  must  be  said  i 
of  “  more  perfect  ”  “  more  complete  ”  or  “  more  de-  i 
cisive.”  It  was  a  mistake  of  Bindley  Murray  to  | 
write,  “  This  construction  sounds  rather  harshly  ” ;  | 
because  “  sounds,”  being  here  a  neuter  verb,  should  | 
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be  qualified  by  an  adjective,  not  an  adverb.  We 
must  not  use  the  article  “  a  ”  before  a  number  of  ad¬ 
jectives,  where  “  an  ”  might  be  recjuired  before  even 
one  of  them.  Thus,  it  is  wrong  to  say,  “  a  clear, 
distinct,  and  accurate  knowledge  ” ;  we  must  insert 
a  special  “  an  ”  before  the  “  accurate.”  We  take 
I  leave,  however,  to  regard  this  last  suggestion  as 
;  somewhat  hypercritical. 

1  Nor  can  we  see  the  force  of  the  objection  to  such 
i  an  expression  as,  —  “  the  pages  of  the  writer  are 
I  thickly  sprinkled  with  violations  of  grammar”;  the 
I  fjmjre  is  intelligible,  though  not  appropriate ;  but  it 
I  is”hardly  open  to  the  charge  of  incorrectness.  So, 

1  also,  of  the  objection  to  the  expression,  “  the  entire 

I  I  number”;  which,  says  Mr.  Moon,  should  be  “total 

I  number.”  “  Entire  1ms  reference  to  that  which  is 

I  I  unbroken  ;  whole  to  that  of  which  no  part  is  want- 

I  I  in" ;  total  is  the  proper  word  to  use  in  speaking  of 

Ij  the  ag"reg.ate  of  numbers.”  Yet  “total  number” 

I  surely  implies  the  proce.^s  of  addition ;  and,  of  a 
;  I  crowd  of  persons,  we  should  not  say  the  “  total 
I  number,”  unless  we  bad  taken  the  trouble  to  count 
!;  them.  For  the  benefit  of  clergymen  we  may  add 
||  '  that  it  is  wrong  to  say,  “The  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,”  or  to  say,  “Let  us  sing  the  hundredth 
I  psalm,  omitting  the  second  ami  third  verses.  But 
I  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  book  for 
!  I  himself,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  these 
I  forms  are  ungrammatical :  merely  adding  that,  though 
!  the  spirit  of  criticism  is  wont  to  beget  a  host  of  ditli- 
‘  culties  which  are  more  imaginary  than  alarming,  still 
‘  it  is  vastly  useful,  from  time  to  time,  to  refresh  the 
i  memory  with  “  rules  ”  which  tend  to  m.ake  us  care- 
I  fill,  even  if  they  do  not  make  us  perfect. 


j  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

!  Miss  Batkman*  is  to  bring  out  a  new  play  by 
i  Dr.  Mosentlial  (“  the  author  of  “  Leah  ”)  at  the 
:  Haymarket  Theatre. 

i  IIkuu  Jaxsa,  the  excellent  violinist,  has  had 

Siniiis..ioii  accorded  to  him  to  return  to  Vienna, 
e  was  di^lnissed  from  the  orchestra  of  the  Vien- 
!  nesti  Opera  for  having  taken  part  in  a  concert  given 
j  in  London  for  the  benefit  of  llungarian  refugees. 


|| 
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Mils.  CiiAitLES  Kean  has  very  generously  re¬ 
stored  to  ^Ir.  Lovel  the  copyright  of  “  The  Wife’s 
Secret  ”  and  the  “  Trial  of  Love,”  —  two  plays 
which  were  very  successful  when  produced,  and 
which  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Kean  purchased  of  the 
author  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

M.  Fi.otow  is  now  in  Paris,  where  he  is  com¬ 
pleting  Ilia  new  work,  “  L’Ombre,”  to  be  brought 
out  in  December  at  the  Opera  Cominue.  il.  de 
Saint-Gcorges  is  the  author  of  the  Unretto.  The 
story  is  carried  on  by  four  characters  only,  without 
the  aid  of  any  chorus. 

A  VERY  interesting  artistic  discovery  has  been 
made  in  France,  —  an  original  portrait  of  Marie  de 
Meilicis,  ’oearing  date  “Marie  ^ledicis,  anno  lOO'i, 
ictatis  28.”  The  face  is  described  as  lovely,  and  the 
rest  “  a  halo  of  lace  and  pearls.”  The  painting  is 
ascribed  to  Porbus  the  younger. 

There  arc  at  this  moment  no  less  than  1,000 
ladies  in  Petersburg  engaged  in  the  highly  remun¬ 
erative  art  of  fortune-telling.  The  highest  circles 
of  society  furnish  the  votaries  to  these  priestesses, 
who,  it  must  be  observed,  also  deal  in  Asiatic  per¬ 
fumes,  and  allow  gentlemen  to  stroll  from  the  idlest 
of  curicsities  into  their  little  temples.  Taking  the 


whole  number  of  inhabitants  into  account,  which 
would  allow  one  prophetess  to  every  500  people, 
St.  Petersburg  cannot  surely  complain  of  being  kept 
in  the  dark  about  coming  events. 

A  I’RivATE  letter  from  Madrid  says :  “  Three 
successive  (jueens  of  Spain  have  lived  in  open 
scandal.  The  grandmother  of  Isabella  made  her 
favorite  a  prince,  the  mother  made  hers  a  duke,  and 
Isabella  made  hers  Intendente  of  her  palace.  Isa¬ 
belle’s  mother  is  one  of  the  richest  persons  in  Europe, 
and  she  accumulated  her  vast  wealth  W  sharing  in 
the  profits  of  the  Cuban  slave-trade.  The  reigning 
Popes  of  Rome  have  honored  and  rewarded  these 
women  as  if  they  were  patterns  of  piety  and  virtue.” 

A  GREAT  many  years  ago  Leigh  Hunt  wrote  to 
Allingham,  “You  will  live  to  write  my  epitaph.” 
The  prophecy  has  just  been  fulfilled. 

EPITAPH. 

Our  dear  LEir.ii  IIcsT,  whose  earth  here  lies  in  earth, 

Thy  self,  we  trust,  enjoying  peace  and  mirth  ; 

If  thou  from  Ih-aven  beholil,  by  leave  Hivine, 

This  tombstone  (KnirlandM  honor  more  than  thine). 

What  wouldst  thou  we  had  carved  thereon  to  praise 
The  Patriot’s  honest  voice,  the  Poet's  lays. 

The  subtle  Critic,  Essayist  refined. 

In  all,  brave,  sympathetic,  punsent,  kind  ?  — 

These  Words,  methiuks,  Leigh  Hunt,  from  thine  own  pen, 

“  Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men.” 

That  loveK  we  say,  not  loved :  a  man  like  tliee 
Is  proof  enough  ut  immortality. 

W.  AlU-SoILEU. 

Thk  Athenieum  says:  “  A  periodical  objects  to 
the  famous  lines,  — 

“  He  who ’s  convinccil  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  stiU,  — 

as  nonsense.  Wuen  those  lines  were  made,  to  con- 
vince  a  pei’son  bad  .the  etymological  sense ;  it  meant 
to  reduce  him  to  silence  in  argument,  not  to  satisfy 
his  mind.  Passages  from  St.  Paul  are,  ‘  Which  of 
you  convinceth  me  of  sin?’  ‘And  are  convinced 
of  the  law  as  transgressors.’  The  Star  Chamber 
lined  a  man  heavily  because  he  would  not  retract 
when  he  vi as  convinced:  even  that  tribunal  did  not 
undertake  to  decide  the  state  of  a  culprit's  mind ;  it 
meant  that  he  was  sileneed  in  argument.” 

This  is  all  very  well.  But  why  defend  a  misquo¬ 
tation  ?  The  lines  as  quoted  by  the  Athenmum  are 
incorrect.  Butler  wrote,  Iludibras,  Part  III.  canto 
iii.  line  C24:  — 

“  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
of  his  own  opinion  still.'’ 

A  GHASTLY  scientific  discovery  is  reported  from 
Turin,  where  Professor  Casturani,  the  celebrated 
oculist,  has,  it  would  appear,  found  a  way  of  killing 
animals,  by  forcing  air  into  their  eyes,  within  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds,  and,  it  is  thought,  almost 
without  causing  them  any  pain.  Experiments  were 
mad«  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  School,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  have  fully  proved  the  truth  of  the 
professor’s  invention.  Within  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  four  rabbits,  three  dogs,  and  a  goat  were 
killed  in  this  manner.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  “  killing  made  easy  ”  is  the  fact  that  it 
leaves  absolutely  no  outward  trace ;  and  it  can  be 
as  easily  applied  to  men  as  to  animals  ;  if  so,  it  is  to 
bo  hoped  that  method  is  not  easy  of  application. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  to  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  beginning  life,  the  story  of  Lortl  Albert 
Clinton,  as  revealed  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
recently,  may  be  recommended  as  an  exhibition  of 
those  things  which  they  ought  most  to  avoid.  Lord 
Albert  has  devoted  his  life  thus  far  to  the  work  of 
showing  how  soon  a  foolish  young  man  may  bring 
himself  to  ruin.  The  bankrupt  told  the  court  he 
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“  had  done  nothing  for  years  beyond  getting  into 
debt.”  He  had  £D00  a  year  when  his  father  died, 
and  £10,000  under  the  marriage  settlement.  He 
has  now  succeeded  in  reducing  his  income  to  £400 
a  year ;  he  has  spent  the  £10,000,  and  he  owes 
£30,000  besides.  The  present  age  of  this  intelligent 
young  scion  of  a  noble  house  is  twenty-three.  He 
has  “  seen  life  ”  —  so  much  so  that  he  lately  passed 
five  weeks  in  intimate  observation  of  existence  in 
Whitecross  Street.  How  proud  his  family  must  be 
of  this  excellent  young  man  ! 

We  select  the  following  passages  from  the  letter 
ot  a  Vienna  correspondent :  “  The  reigning  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  dismissed  a  short  time  ago 
the  director  of  the  ducal  theatre  from  his  post,  and 
took  the  government  of  the  whole  establishment 
into  his  own  hiinds.  His  Highness  announced  pub¬ 
licly  that  henceforth  the  supreme  government  of 
the  theatre  was  vested  solely  in  him.  In  spite  of 
the  many  seductions  and  attractions  connected  with 
such  a  post,  —  especially  when  the  Director  is  also 
the  reigning  Sovereign  —  his  Highness  seems  to 
have  found  the  business  part  of  the  matter  a  bore  ; 
for  he  has  now  deputed  Dr.  Tempelty,  who  was  his 
private  secretary,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  mag- 
agement  of  the  institution.  It  was  wittily  remarked 
that  actors  and  actresses  at  Coburg  must  be  very 
careful  now  what  they  are  about ;  for  in  opposing 
their  Director  they  were  at  the  same  time  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Sovereign,  and  might  therefore  be 
indicted  for  high  treason.” 

“  The  present  Turkish  Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Vien¬ 
na,  Dal  Nizam  Bey,  is  married  to  a  Christian  lady, 
who  has  borne  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The 
lady  is  a  Viennese.  This  circumstance  is  a  proof  of 
the  real  ‘  progress  ’  which  is  going  on  in  the  East.” 

“  Bands  of  robbers  still  prevail  in  Hungary. 
From  time  to  time  a  razzia  is  made  throughout  a 
district,  and  the  haunts  of  the  brigands  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  But  if  one  is  shot,  half  a  dozen  or  more 
are  sure  to  escape,  who  then  seek  for  revenge  with 
a  firmer  determination.  Last  week  two  timepieces 
were  even  stolen  from  the  palace  in  Ofeu.” 

“  Munich  is  losing,  or  rather  has  lost,  its  fame  for 
its  beer.  Since  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  the 
produce  of  the  brewery  of  Dreher  of  Vienna  was  so 
generally  appreciated,  almost  every  tavern  in  Paris 
has  this  excellent  beverage.  There  are  already 
five  houses  in  Lomlon  where  Dreher’s  beer  is  to  be 
had.  And  in  Alunlch  the  brewers  are  beginning  to 
remodel  their  establishment  according  to  the  \^en- 
nese  plan.” 

“  In  Kronstadt,  in  Transylvania,  the  Catholic 
clergy  have  presented  a  petition  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  celibacy  among  the  priesthood.  'They 
were  desired  by  the  Bishop  to  express  their  opinions 
as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  send  the  document  to  him. 
They  accordingly  unanimously  agreed  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  laws  re(juiring  celibacy  would  greatly 
contribute  to  improvement  in  the  church,  and  sent 
in  their  opinions  to  that  effect.” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  BROWNING’S  NEW 
POEM,  “THE  RING  AND  THE  BOOK." 

AN  INVOCATION. 

O  lyric  Love,  half-angel  and  half-bird 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire,  — 

Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun. 


Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue. 

And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face,  — 

Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart  — 

When  the  first  summons  from  the  darkling  earth 
Reached  thee  amid  thy  chambers,  blanched  their 
blue. 

And  bared  them  of  the  glory  —  to  drop  down. 

To  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  die,  — 

This  is  the  same  voice :  can  thy  soul  know  chanffe? 
Hail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of  help ! 
Never  may  I  commence  my  song,  my  due 
To  God  who  best  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee. 
Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching  hand— 
That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark. 
What  was,  again  may  be  ;  some  interchange 
Of  grace,  some  splendor  once  thy  very  thought. 
Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile : 

—  Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and  head 
Thither  where  eyes,  that  cannot  reach,  yet  yearn 
For  all  hope,  all  sustainment,  all  reward. 

Their  utmost  up  and  on,  — so  blessing  back 
In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven  thy  home. 
Some  whiteness  which,  I  judge,  thy  face  makes  proud, 
Some  wanness  where,  I  think,  thy  foot  may  fall ! 


Do  you  see  this  Ring  ? 

’T  is  Rome- work,  made  to  match 
(By  Castcllani’s  imitative  craft) 

Etrurian  circlets  found,  some  happy  mom. 

After  a  dropping  April ;  found  alive 
Spark-like  ’mid  unearthed  slope-side  figtree-roots 
That  roof  old  tombs  at  Chussi :  soft,  you  see, 

Yet  crisp  as  jewel-cutting.  There ’s  one  trick, 
(Craftsmen  instruct  me)  one  approved  device. 
And  hut  one,  fits  such  slivers  of  pure  gold 
As  this  was,  —  such  mere  oozings  from  the  mine. 
Virgin  as  oval  tawny  pendent  tear 
At  beehive-edge  when  ripened  combs  o’erflow,  — 
To  bear  the  file’s  tooth  and  the  hammer’s  tap ; 
Since  hammer  needs  must  widen  out  the  round. 
And  file  emboss  it  fine  with  lily-flowers. 

Ere  the  stuff  grow  a  ring-thing  right  to  wear. 

That  trick  is,  the  artificer  melts  up  wax 
hV'ith  honey,  so  to  speak ;  he  mingles  gold 
With  gold’s  alloy,  and,  duly  tempering  both. 
Effects  a  manageable  mass,  then  works. 

But  his  work  ended,  once  the  thing  a  ring. 

Oh,  there ’s  repristination  1  .Just  a  spirt 
O’  the  proper  fiery  acid  o’er  its  face. 

And  forth  the  alloy  unfastened  flies  in  fume  ; 
While,  self-sufficient  now,  the  shape  remains. 

The  rondure  brave,  the  lilied  loveliness. 

Gold  as  it  was,  is,  shall  be  evermore  : 

Prime  nature  with  an  added  artistry  — 

No  carat  lost,  and  you  have  gained  a  ring. 

AN  AMUITIOUS  PKIEST. 

There  was  a  certain  young  bold  handsome  priest 
Popular  in  the  city,  far  and  wide 
Famed,  for  Arezzo ’s  but  a  little  place. 

As  the  best  of  good  comjianions,  gay  and  gi-ave 
At  the  decent  minute ;  settled  in  his  stall. 

Or  sideling,  lute  on  lap,  by  lady’s  couch. 

Ever  the  courtly  Canon :  see  in  such 
A  star  shall  climb  apace  and  culminate. 

Have  its  due  handbreadth  of  the  heaven  at  Rome, 
Though  meanwhile  pausing  on  Arezzo’s  edge. 

As  modest  candle  ’mid  the  mountain  fog. 

To  rub  off  redness  and  rusticity 

Ere  it  sweep  chastened,  gain  the  silver-sphere. 
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